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ARTICLE XiX. 


Conclufion of the Hiftory of the Life of M. Tur= 
Lius Cicero, dy Dr. Middieton. 


Saei7| UR Author gives us feveral Letters 
EXNS| which pafled between Lepitus, Pollio, 

. Plancus and Cornificius, and the Gover- 
I] nours of Gaul, Spain, and A’ric, and 
Sei mei Cicero;—the firft, aweak proud Man, 
feems never to have been well intentioned to the 
Republic ; P/zucus continued in its Interefts till the 
Union of Autony and Lepidus 5 Cornificins was the 
only one among them, who performed his Duty ta 
his Country at the Expence of his own Life. / 
_ The eleventh Seétion concludes withthe Particulars 
of the two Aé¢tions near Modena, in the laft of 
which Antony's Camp was forced, and himfelf ob- 
liged to flee with great Precipitation towards the 
Alps-m-The Joy at Rome was great for the Re- 
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lief of Decimus Brutus; but the Republic tuftaineg 
an irreparable Lofs in the Deaths of the two Con. 
fuls. ‘** This, fays the Doétor, gave the fata] 
«6 Blow to all Cicero’s Schemes;”———it left Of ay;- 
us Mafter of the Veterans, who had a particular 
Averfion to Decimus Brutus, and retufed to be 
commanded by him. Offavius, inftead of purfuing 
Antony, formed the Plan of making Terms with 
him in the Partition of the Empire; and whillt he 
gave him an Opportunity of making a fate Retreat 
into Gaul, employed himielf in fecuring to his own 
Interefts the Troops of the Confuls. The forturate 
Coincidence of this Fact with the Intcrefts of O@a- 
vius gave Sufpicion of toul Play in the Deaths of 
Hirtius and Panja; and we find that Glyco, Phyfie 
cian tathe latter, was imprifoned by Zorguatus his 
Queftor, under fufpicion of poifoning his Wounds; 
b= Brutus interceded earneftly with Cicero for his 
Releafe. 

i ne Doétor, from Cicero’s Letters, confutes two 
Faéts mentioned by Dio Caffius, that Odfavius would 
have no Conference with Decimus Brutus, as being 
one of the Murderers of his Uncle; and that Pan- 
fa fent for Ofavius the Morning before he died, to 
advife him to a Union with Antony againft the See 
nate. ——- Another Point, which our Author makes 
very clear, is, that Cicero was not fo great a Dupe to 
Offavius, nor fo fond of conferring extravagant 
Honours upon him, as has been generally imagined; 
for we find him, immediately after the Battle of 
Modeng, ‘* aware of the dangerous Turn, which 
«* the Lofs of the Confuls might give to their Af- 
<< fairs, and intimating his Apprehenfions of it to 
‘© Brutus, whom he preffes in every Letter to come 
*¢ over with his Army into Jtaly ; afluring him, that 
“* all honeft Men would repair to his Standard , that 
“ the Republic would otherwife be loft, for they 
© were abufed both by the Licentioufnefs of the 
¢ Soldiers, 
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ss Soldiers, and the lnfolence of the General. 
Its difficult, at this Dittance of Time, to penetrate 
into the Reafon; why Brutus did not followan Ad- 
vice, which in all human Probability was the only 
one, that could have kept Ofavius within Bounds, 
and retarded at leaft the Ruin of rne Common- 
wealth, ——- ’he Doctor feems to think it moft pro- 
bable, ‘* that he was apprehenfive his Troops were 
«¢ not fufficiently attached to him, to be trufted in 
‘ the Field againft the Veteran, in J/taly, whofe 
«© Example and Invitation, when they came to face 
«each other, might poffibly induce them to defert 
«© as the other Armies had done, and betray their 
¢¢ Commanders.”’ - Whatever was the Motive, 
the Miftake was fatal ; for upon /ntony’s Junction 
with Lepidus, Oéfavius entered into a Correfpon- 
dence with them, and demanded the Confulfhip be- 
fore the ufual Age ; which being refufed by the Se- 
nate, he marched towards the City, and feized it for 
himfelf, with Q, /edius for Collegue. Then he 
publifhed “ a Law to bringto Trial and Juftice all 
¢¢ thofe, who had been concerned in advifing or ef- 
é fecting Cefar’s Death, which (the Doctor fays) 
«© induced Cicero to exhort him by Letters to an 
“© Obfervance of that Amnefty, which the Senate 
«¢ had decreed as the Foundation of the publick 
& Peace.” Brutus took great Offence at this Step; 
and wrote Cicero that celebrated Letter ftill extant, 
which the Doétor inferts at length, together with 
one from the latter, wherein he explains his Con- 
duct from the Time of Ce/ar’s Death. “ If we 
*¢ compare thefe Letters, we fhall perceive in Ci- 
‘© cero’s an extenfive View and true Judgment of 
“ Things, tempered with the greateft Politenefs 
«* and Affection for his Friend, and an Unwilling- 
‘“* nefs to difguft, where hethought it neceffary even 
“© to blame :——in Brutus’s a churlifh and morofe 
«© Arrogance, claiming infinite Honours to himfelf, 
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«© yet allowing none to anyBody elfe ; infolently chid- 
‘¢ ing and dictating to one, as much fuperior to him 
‘¢ in Wifdom as he was in Years; the whole turn- 
‘¢ ing upon the romantic Maxim of the Stoics, inforced 
‘© without any Regard toTimes and Circumftances, 
‘¢ that a wife \.an has a Sufficiency of all Things 
¢ within himfelf, €fc.” In the mean time Plan- 
cus made his Peace with Antony, and Decimus Bru- 
tus, in his Flight to Mz¢edonia, was delivered up b 
his Hoft to Antony’s Soldiers, who cut off his Head. 
-~——Offavius, asfoon as he had fettled the Affairs 
at Rome, met Antony and Lepidus in a {mal) Iftand 
about two Leagues from Bononia, where they took 
upon themfelves the Title of Triumviri, divided 
the Empire between themfelves, and fettled a Lift 
of profcribed Perfons, in the manner related by all 
the Hiftorians. As none of Tul/y’s Letters about 
this Period are remaining, we have no Account of 
his Sentiments on this Meeting. —_—- The Doé¢tor 
thinks he might have avoided the Danger in time, 
but that he was tired of Life, and very indifferent 
as to his own Efcape.—— He likewife treats the Re- 
luctance, with which Ce/ar is fatd to have given him 
up, and the Story of his ambiguous Expreffions, 
that he was ornandum, tollendum, &c. as forged by 
the Jater Hiftorians, to fave the Credit; and varnifh 
over the Perfidy of Ol?avius. “ The Death 
“© of Cicero was a Triumph over the Republic it- 
ss felf, and feemed to confirm and eftablith the 
‘¢ perpetual Slavery of Rome. Antony confidered 
¢¢ it as fuch, and fatiated with his Blood, declared 
“ the Profcription at an end, 

Dr. Middleton having concluded the Hiftory of 
the Life and Times of Cicero, employs the twelfth 
Setion in giving a particular Account of the dome- 
flic, political, and philofophicalChara¢ter of hisHero. 

Thofe, who had their Paffions raifed by the Tu- 
mults of Faction, the Intrigues of Parties, and the 
| Variety 
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Variety of important Events laid before them in the 
preceding Sections, may here find a more ferene 
and philofophical Entertainment ;——~-they will {ee 
the Heart of Cicero laid open, his Principles of 
Aétion and Reafoning difcuffed, and a fhorr Hi- 
ftory of the chief Seéts of Philofophy amongft the 
Ancients introduced, in order to explain thofe Opi- 
nions which he embraced. 

The Doétor firft fets to View a very amiable Pic- 
ture of Zidly in private Life, and fhews him to have 
been **a moft indulgent Parent, a fincere and zeal- 
*¢ ous Friend, a kind and generous Mafter.—__ 
‘© His Manner of Living was agreeable to the Dig. 
‘s nity of his Character, fplendidand noble. After 
“ his Morning Vifits were over, which they ufual- 
‘ ly were before Ten, he retired to his Sooks, 
+ and fhuc himfelf up in his Library,without feeking 
‘¢ any other Diverfion, but what his Children afford- 
‘+ edtothe fhore Intervals of his Leifure. His 
«© Supper was his chief Meal, where he forgot his 
“ Rules, laid afide the Invalid, and was gay and 
“ fprightly, and the very Soul of the Company.” 
From thefe agreeable Particularities, our Author 
paffés on to give us an Account of his Villa’s and 
Country Houfes in different Parts of Italy, which 
fome Authors reckon to have been eighteen. His 
ufual Practice was to divide the Summer between 
them, accompanied with felec&t Parties of learned 
Friends: ——In mentioning the elegant Furniture of 
his Houfes, adorned with Pictures and Scatues of the 
belt Grecian Mafters, a little Circumftance is cited 
from Pliny, ‘¢ that there was a Cedar-Table of his 
‘© remaining then, faid to have been the firft ever 
“ feen in Rome, and to have coft him eighty 
Pounds,” ——— Our Author takes notice of the 
Springs of his Wealth, his public Magiftracies, 
the Prefents of foreign Princes, and Legacies ; 
from this laft Article Cicero fay himfelf, that he got 
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above 200,000 Pounds,_- The Doétor, when he 
mentions his Failings, allows he was too * fanguine 
‘¢ in Profperity, too defponding in Adverfity, ‘and 
¢¢ apt to perfuade himfelf in each Fortune, that it 
<< would never have an end.” Asto the fo of- 
ten repeated Charge of exceffive Vanity, the Doc- 
tor endeavours to alleviate it upon two Principles ; 
Fifi, That the Ancients from the Uncertainty, 
which the wifeft and beft of them were in, as to a 
future State, confidered Glory as the ampleft Re- 
ward of a well-fpent Life, and pleafed themfelves 
with a Futurity of their own creating. ——Secondly, 
That Tully's frequent boafting of himfelf to the Se- 
nate and People * was not fo much for Glory as 
“¢ Defence, to repell Calumny, and vindicate his 
<¢ Meafures when they were attacked.’’ _— The 
Dodétor next confiders the learned Part of his Cha- 
racter ; he obferves very juftly, ‘* that no Man, 
«© whofe Life had been wholly fpent in Study, ever 
s¢ left more numerous, or more valuable Fruits of 
* his Learning, in every Branch of Science, and 
*¢ the politer Arts, in which he equalled the greateft 
<6 Men of his Time, and in fome of them all Men 
“© of all Times. His Induftry was the Secret, by 
¢¢ which he performed fuch Wonders, and recon- 

¢¢ ciled perpetual Study with perpetual Affairs, 
«¢ On Days of Bufinefs, when he had any thing 
“¢ particular to compofe, he had no other Time 
‘ for meditating, but when he was taking a few 
«s Turns in his Walks, where he ufed to diétate 
«¢ his Thoughts to the Scribes who attended him”-- 
His epiftolary, poetical, oratorical and philofophi- 
cal Works are paffed in review, and diftinét Cha- 
racters given of each. The Length of this Ex- 
tract wil] not permit me to enlarge upon them ; and 
indeed it is often doing an Injury to the Doétor’s 
Arguments not to exhibit them at full length, or 
by abridging to flrip them of his own — 
| There 
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There is a very ingenious Comparifon between Ty/- 
jy’s Letters and Pliny’s, founded on the Difference 
of the confular and imperial Times of Rome. --— 
The Doétor does: not think his Poetry fo defpicable 
as fome have reprefented it, and attributes a good 
deal of the Ridicule,which has paffed upon it, to the 
Flacterers of the Court of 4ugufus: the beft De- 
fence of it {eems to be, that thofe were Compofiti- 
ons of his juvenile Years, and that he never culti- 
vated his poetical Genius with the fame care as his 
oratorical. ‘* The latter, fays our Author, was his di- 
“ ftinguifhing Intent, his fovereign Attribute; to 
«“ this he devoted all the Faculties of his Soul, and 
“ attained to a Degree of Perfection in it, that no 
«© Mortal ever furpaffed. 

Under this Head we have the Merit of the 4¢tic 
Kind of Oratory (of which Brutus and Pojlio were 
Patrons) difcuffed, and compared with the Cicero- 
nian. 

The Doétor proceeds to penetrate the ** Receffes 
s¢ of his * ind, and difcover the real Source and 
«© Principle of his Adtions, from a View of that 
«* Philofophy, which he profeffed to follow.” This 
every one knows was the Academic, which derived 
its Origin from Socrates, and its Name from a cele- 
bra‘ed Gymnafium in the Suburbs of Athens. Pla- 
goturned it into aSyftem of Opinions, but Arce/- 
la; revived the Sucratic Principle of affirming no- 
thing, and doubting al] things. —“* Lhis Seé& 
“ held the proper Medium between the Rigour of 
‘< the Stoic, and the Indifference of the Sceptic 5 
*s and by adopting the Probable inftead of the Cer- 
‘s tain, kept the Ballance even between two Ex- 
‘© tremes,? —- The Doétor obferves, that from the 
Superftition of the popular Religions, and the Dark- 
nets of the Heathen World, the Academic Manner 
of philofophifing, which encouraged Inquiry, and 
tried the Force of every Argument to the Bottom, 
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and protefied icfelf an equal Adverfary to the othet 
Seéts, was ofall the moft rational-as well as modeft. 
He fhews,that the Principle of there being nothing 
certain, on which the Academic Philofophy was 
founded, did not render the Profeffors of it fluctuating 
all their Lives without any fettled Principles of 
judging and acting, finc: Tully, * in all the great 
«¢ Points of Religion and Morality, which are of 
«¢ more immediate Relation to the Happineis of 
<¢ Mankind, the Being of a God, a Providence, 
«~ the Immortality of the Soul, a future State of 
«¢ Rewards and Punifhments, and the eternal Dif- 
«¢ ference of Good and Ill, has largely and clearly 
<¢ declared his Mind in many Parts of his Writing.-« 
Our Author deduces thefe Points at large from ma- 
ny excellent Paflages in Zal.;’> Writings, which he 
juotes at the Bottom of the Page. —In {peaking of 
his phyfical Knowledge, it is his Opinion, —— 
“that feveral of the fundamental Principles of 
« modern Philofophy, are the Revival of ancient 
“ Notions; as the Motion of the arth, Gravi- 
“6 ¢ation, and Attra¢tion. : 

Ic muft be however allowed, that the general 
loofe Expreffions, in which the Ancients exprefled 
their confufed Notions of thefe Doétrines, ought 
never to be put in Parallel with the inconteftable 
Proofs of them, which the Moderns have obtained 
from a regular Series of Experiments in different 
Parts of Nature.———The Key, which the Doétor 
gives us to Cicero’s ao Sentiments, is, that 
wherever, in any of his Works, he ‘treats any Sub- 


st 7 profefledly, or gives a Judgment upon it de- 


<< Jiberately, eicher in his own Perfon, or that of 


«< an Academic, there he delivers his real Opinions.” 
It will be*eafily allowed the Doétor, that wherever 
Tully dogmatizes himfelf (as‘in the Tu/culan Dif- 
putations) his own Sentiments are contained ; but 
perhaps it may be queftioned, whether the Cafe is 
che fame, when “he introduces an Academic. | As 
ae 3 e ee there 
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there was nothing common amongft the Academics, 

but the contending, that we muft take up with Pro- 
bability in every Thing inftead of Certainty; Ci- 
cero may be well fuppofed fometimes to bring a Phi- 
lofopher of that Sect into che Dialogue, rather to 
expofe the Tenets of the Stoics and Epicureans, 
than to eftablifh any of hisown.— Inthe Nature 

Deorum, Tully himfelf fides with Balbus the Stoic 

againft Cotta the Academic ; but this I propofe ra- 

ther as a Doubt than an Objeétion.—— The Doétor 
concludes the View of Tufiy’s Philofophy, with 

taking notice of fome Paffages in his Letters, from 
whence he is imagined to have intimated, not only 
a Diffidence, but a Diftruft of the Immortality of 
the Soul, and a future State. Tho’ he does not 
mention, who has ftarted the Difficulty, the intelli 
gent Reader need not be acquainted, that it is the 
learned Author of the Divine Legation. The Doce 
tor produces three Arguments to folve thefe Doubts ; 
thacin the Paflages alledged our Philofopher fpeaks 
about Death, only as the End of all Things here 
below ; ‘£ that in fome of them, which feem ftrong- 
“ eft, he is writing to an Epicurean, and accom- 
‘© modating his Arguments to the Man.” ° Or if 
all this fhould feem ‘precarious, we are defired to 
confider, that Cicero wasan Academic, * and asin 
‘« that Quality his Belief always admitted of fome 
“© Degree of Doubt, in a melancholly Hour the fame 
*¢ Argument would not appear to him with the fame 
*¢ Horce; but Doubts and Difficulties got the Afcen- 
dant, and what humoured his prefentChagrin had 
“ the readieft Adimiffion. The Places quoted, 


ce 





66 





are of this Kind, writ when all things were 
‘© going wrong with him, &c.” After this exaé& 
and.curious Difquifition of his Philofophy, we are 
naturally led’ to corfider his political Conduét, 
which was the Refule of it.————The Doétor draws 
@ very ingenious ae well a judicious Comparifon, 

. between 
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between Cato, Atticus and Cicero, the three chief 
Ornaments of the three great Sects ; anc fhews how 
the Principles of each influenced their Aétions in 
public Life. Hence it is inferred, that the Acade. 
mic was better adapted to promote the Good of So- 
ciety than the Stoic or the Epicurean; the firft of 
the latter exalted human Nature too high, the other 
depreffed it too low 5 confequently Caso’s rigid 
Virtue wasalways unfuccefsful, often hurtful to the 
Republic ; rticus’s Love of Eafe made him des 
termine never to act fo far as to endanger his Safety, 
“© Cicero chofe the middle Way between the Obfti- 
s nacy of Cato, and the Indolence of Atticus : He 
‘¢ preferred always the readieft Road to what was 
right, if it lay open to him; if not, he took 
«6 the next, which feemed likely to bring him to 
st the fame End; and in Politics as well as Morali- 
© ty, when he could not arrive at the true, con- 
ss tented himfelf with the probable. 

I fhall here clofe my Account of Dr. Adddle- 
ton’s Work. It is expeéted from me, that in the 
Capacity of an impartial Journalift, I fhould enter 
into the Objeétions, which are made to it, and point 
out every Peculiarity in Spelling, or every Paflage 
in the numerous Tranflations, which may be charged 
with Stiffnefs or Inaccuracy. I fhall only fay, chat 
I have neither Room nor Inclination to difcuts thefe 
Points, andtheCriticks have prevented me in the 
Trouble. The Candid and Judicious will allow, 
that the Doctor has executed his Defign in a very 
mafterly manner ; he has difentangled a very interett- 
ing Period of Roman Story, from the confufed and 
erroneous Accounts of moft of the Hiftorians: He 
has managed the Narration in fuch a manner, that 
the Hiftory of the Times does not interfere with the 
Life of Cicero, who engages the Attention through- 
out, and continues the principal Figure in the Piece. 
The Characters are drawn in ftriking and lively 

Colours, 
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Colours, and fome of them fet in a new Light; 
the Reflections arife naturally from the Subjeét, and 
are very judicious; the Style keeps a due Medium 
between the pompous Flourifhes of the Orator, and 
the dry Tedioufnefs of the mere Compiler; nor has 
the Euglifo Language for many Years been enriched 
with fo valuable a Performance. 





ARTICLE XxX. 


Continuation of Mr. Warn’s Lives of the 
Grefham Profeffors. 


N the preceding Number we have exhibited a 
brief Account of the Divinity-Profeffors at Gree 
foam-Coilege 5 the Profeffors of Aftronomy are nexe 
in Order, and we fhall here offer an Abftraét of what 

our learned Author has delivered concerning them, 
The firft upon this Lift is Eowaro B eRe- 
woop. He was born and educated at Cb /fer, of 
which City his Father (a Wet-Glover) had been 
three times Mayor. In 1581, at about fifteen Ycars 
of Age, he was fent to Brazen-N.i/é-Uollege in Ox 
ford, where he was reputed a very hard Student 5 
and that he was fo, appears by his Commentaries 
upon Aviffotle’s Etbics, which he wrote fix Years 
after his Entrance into the Univerfity. In 1490 he 
took his Degree of Mafter of Arts. In March 
1596, he was chofen the firft Aftronomy Reader 
on our Foundation. He continued to be fo during 
the Remainder of his Life ; which he loft by a Fes 
ver on the 4th of November 1613. ‘* He loved 
“ Retirement, and wholly devoted himfelf to the 
‘“¢ Purfuit of Knowledge. And tho’ he never pub- 
“ lifhed any thing himfelf, while he lived, yet ne 
‘“¢ was very communicative, and ready to impart 
“ what he knew to others, either in Converfation, 
ay or 
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*¢ or by Writing.” He wrote many things upon a Va. 
riety of Subjects, which were printed after his Death, 
and fhew him to have been a very general Scholar, 
Mr. Ward has given us a Catalogue of them, His 
Treatife, De Ponderibus et Pretits veterum num- 
morum, zc. and his Inquiries touching the Diverf- 
ties of Languages and Religions throughout the chief 
Parts of the World, are moft commonly known, 
He was fucceeded in the Profefforfhip by 
Tuomas Wituiams. This was the Son of 
_ Williams, Mercer, of London, and formerly a 
ervant to Sir ZhomasGrefham. We was admitted a 
Student of Chriftechur-- «lege in Oxford at Chrift- 
mas 1599, where he compleated his Degree in 
Arts. He was elected Aftronomy Profeffor in Gre. 
foam-Collcge, November the 11th, 1613, being then 
Refident at Chrift-church. Mr. Ward has inferted 
a Teftimonial addreffed from thence to the Ele@ors 
in his Favour. We have no further Memoirs of 
him. | 
Epmunp GunTeErR was thenext Profeffor. He 
was of Hertfordfbire. He was educated on the 
Royal! Foundation at Wefiminfter School, and from 
thence elected to Chrift-church-College in Oxford in 
1599, being then eighteen Years of Age, where he 
took the Degrees in Arts. He was remarkable, e- 
ven in his Youth, for a clofe Application to the 
‘Mathematicks. About the Year 1606, he invented 
that moft ufeful Inftrument the Sector, He after- 
wards was ordained, became a Preacher, and took 
his Degree of Batchelor in Divinity. He was cho- 
fen into Grefham-College, March the 6th, 1619. In 
the Year following he printed his Canon Triangulo- 
rum, of admirable Ufe in all Trigonometrical Cal- 
culations. He invented alfo the Rule of Proportion. 
He likewife drew the Lines on the Dials in White- 
ball Garden, and wrote the Defcription and Ufe of 
enem, by the Direction of Prince Charles, which 
- he 
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he afterwards printed, by Order of King Fames the 
Firft, in 3624. Mr. Ward has given a little Ac- 
count of thefe Dials, and reétified fome Miftakes of 
the learned Dr. Wallis relating to the Contriver of 
them, and the Time of their being ereéted. But I 
fuppofe the Doctor may have been right with re- 
gard to one of the Purpofes of them, which was, 
“ with great care to fx a true Meridian-Line, and 
“ with a large Magnetic-Needle, fhewing its Va- 
«¢ riation from that Meridian from time to time.” 
And by this Inftrument, it fhould feem, from fome 
Words of the Doétor, the Difcovery was made 
of what we call rhe Variation of the Variation; 
that is, “ that the Magnetick-Needle in its hori- 
«¢ zontal Pofition doth not retain the fame Declina- 
«¢ tion, or Variation, from the true North in the 
«¢ fame Place at all times 3 but doth fucceffively va- 
‘¢ rythat Declination from Time to Time.” There 
was, as Mr. Ward tells us, in the Privy-Garden at 
Whitehail, before Mr. Guxter’s, a Set of Dials of 
the like kind, as to the Hour-lines,; but much infee 
rior to them in fome other refpeéts, wanting thofe 
Lines which adapted our Profeffor’s to the Ufe a- 
bove fpecified. ‘“Lhere was another very curious 
Set of Dials, projected by one Ai//, an Englifh Jee 
fuit, and placed in the fame Garden, ona Stone 
Pedeftal, in the Year 1669: But, the Surface of thefe 
being, as our Author fays, all of Glafs, they were 
foon defaced. The Ruins of Mr. Gunter’s, I think 
to have feen about feventeen Years ago. I then 
thought the great Stone, whereon they were defcribed, 
a noble Relick of mathematical Skill, and lament- 
ed that his late Majefty did not repair (inftead of 
removing) it, when he made fuch confiderable Im- 
provements, as we now fee, about the Spot where 
it ftood; But all Kings have not the fame Tafte for 
Literature, or Regard to Artsand Sciences; Charies 
the Second was the diftinguifhed Patron of them ; 


and 
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and his Father had the politeft Relifh of any Prince 
in Chriftendom of that time. 

Befides the things that have been mentioned, Mr, 
Gunter was the Author of many other Inventions 
and Improvements in the Mathematicks; moft of 
which he propofed and explained in his Lectures at 
Grefham-College, and are to be found in his printed 
Works. Had he lived longer, the World had cer- 
tainly reaped more Fruits of his fertile Invention, 
and great Abilities: But he died on the roth of De- 
cember 1626, about the 45th Year of his Age, the 
Prime of his Time for fuch Studies. Mr. Ward 
has fet down the Titles of his Works: All which, 
except the Defcription of the Dials, have borne five 
Editions ; the laft whereof was publifhed by Wil- 
liam Leybourn, who has added, to feveral of the 
Books, Pieces of the fame Nature, by other Hands, 
and has, over and above, as he fays, inferted di- 
vers neceffary Things and Matters through the whole 
Colief&ion. It were to be wifhed, as our Author 
notes, he had fo printed his Interpolations, that 
they might have been diftinguifhed. 

Henay GevutiBRanpD was tie fourth Profefior 
of Aftronomy in Grefham-College. Te was a Na- 
tive of Loudon; born on the 27th of November 
15973; and jnthe Year 1615 was admitted a Com- 
moner at Trinity-College in Oxford, where, about 
four Years after, he took the Degree of Batchelor of 
Arts. It is faid he was then looked upon as a 
Perfon of no extraordinary Capacity; but at length 
he was fo extremely affected by one of Sir Henry 
Savile’s mathematical Lectures, that he became al- 
together enamoured of that noble Science, and ap- 
plied himfelf thereto with fuch indefatigable Pains, 
that he conquered all the Difficulties of it, before he 
took his Mafter’s Degree, which was in the Year 
1623. He was cholen into the Profefforfhip at 
Grefbam-College on the 2d of Fanzary 1626. He 
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was recommended to the Eleétors by a very hearcy 
Teftimorial from the Picfident and Fellows ot £7 inj- 
ty-LO'lege. 

Some Years after his Settlement in this Siation, he 
was brought into Trouble, in the High Con.miffione 
Court, by Dr. Laud, then Bifhop of London, on 
Account of an Almanack, publifhed with his Ap- 
probation, for the Year 16313; wherein feveral 
Saints and Martyrs, mentioned in Fox’s Mirtyro'o- 
gy, were inferted, in the Places of thofe Popith ones 
that are ufed to have their Anniverfaries marked in 
our Kalendar. When the Caufe came to be heard, 
Mr. Gellibrand, and the Compiler of the Almanack, 
were both acquitted by Archbifhop 4bb0t and the 
whole Court, except Bifhop Laud. This Proceed- 
ing of his towards Mr. Gellibrand was one of the 
Articles againft him at his own Trial. Mr. Gelli- 
brand was at the time of this Profecution about fi- 
nifhing the Zrigonometria Britannica of Mr. Briggs: 
which was defigned by the Author to confift of two 
Books ; but he dying onthe 26th of Fanuary, 1630, 
when he had compleated only the firft of them, re- 
commended it to the Care of this his old Friend, to 
draw up the fecond, and perfect the Work. 

Some time after he publifhed a Difcourfe on the 
Variation of the Magnetic-Needle, with the Dimi- 
nution of the Variation, a Matter then but lately 
difcovered. In this Book he refers toa Collection of 
Obfrvations of the Variation, annexed to a Trea- 
wife of Mr. Edward Wright's, intitled Certain Er- 
rors in Navigation detetied and correfted. ‘Vhefe 
Obfervations, Mr. Ward tells us, had been made 
partly by Axglifbmen and partly by Foreigners, in al- 
moft all Parts of the World where Navigation 
had then been carried ; and great Ufe has been fince 
made of them by very eminent Mathematicians, 

Mr. Geilisvana did not live even to the Age of 
his immediate Predecefior Mr. Gunter; for he died 
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onthe gth of February 1636, in the fortieth Year 
of his Age. Several things of his have been print- 
ed, of which our Author has given us a Cata- 
Jogue. 

SAMUEL FosTER, who fucceeded him, was thé 
fifth Profeffor. Mr. Wardtells us he was born in 
Northamptonfbire ; admitted a Sizar at Emanuel- 
College on the 23d of April 1616, where he took 
the Degree of Batchelor of Arts in 1619, and that 
of Mafter in 1623. He never had a Fellowhhip. 

His Genius led him chiefly to the Mathematicks. 
In the Year 1624 he publifhed a Piece called The 
Uje of the Quadrant. He was chofen Aftronomy- 
Reader at Grefoam-College, on the 2d of March 
1636. He quitted that Place onthe 25th of No- 
vember enfuing, on what Account we are not told, 
and was fucceeded in it by Mr. Mungo Murray. He 
did not however defert his Mathematical Studies, 
but in the Year 1638 publifhed his Art of Dialling. 
In 1641, the Profeflorfhip being again vacated, by 
the Marriage of Mr. Murray, he applied for it, and 
was rechofen Muy the 26th that Des: In 1646 
he cothmunicated to Dr. Wallis a Theorem de Trian- 
gulo Spherico, which that great Man_ afterwards 
publifhed in his Mechanica.* He was an induftri- 
ous Member of that Society which foon after the 
breaking out of the national Troubles met in Loz- 
don for cultivating the New Philofophy; of which 
fomewhat has been faid in our Hiftory for Februa- 
ry. T 

Mr. Fojter did not only excell in the Mathema- 
ticks, he was well verfed alfo in the ancient Lan- 
guages. He made very accurate Obfervations on 
divers Eclipfes both of the Sun and Moon. And 
he was particularly famous for inventing and im- 
preving many Planetary Inftruments. He publifhed 
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little himfelf, but feveral Treatifes written b 
him were printed after his Death by Dr. Twy/den 
and Mr. Wingate. Mr. Ward has fet down the 
Titles of his Works ; and here and there, according 
to his Cuftom, in like Cates, th:oughout thefe Me- 
mois, a brief Note tor our fuller undesttan ing the 
Nature and Vaiue of fome Pieces. He has like 
wile given fome Account of a Brother of our Pro- 
feffor’s 3 and of another Nametake of his, a Difciple 
ot the famous Oughtred. 

Munco Murray, aforementioned, may be 
reckoned the fixth Vroi: for. tHe was of a noble 
Family in Scotia, He was born at Oc/ tertyre on 
the rath of O¢zsher 1599 3 anc in 1614 wasentered 
a Student in St. Leonarad’s-Col ve in the Univerfity 
of St. dadrew, where he commenced Mafter of 
Ares in 1617. In 1626 he was made Profeilor of 
Philofophy in that College, and held it eleven 
Years. On the roth of July 1635 he was incor- 
porated Mafter of Arts at Oxfurd; and March the 
sth, 1636, he was ordained a Prefbyter of the 
Church of England. Having quitted his Projeffor- 
fhip at St. dvdrew’s, he was chofen Aftronomy-Pro- 
feffor at Grefham-College, upon the 25thof Novem- 
ber 1637, being recommended by King Charles I. 
About a Year after, he had the Rectory of Wel/es, in 
Norfolk, beftowed on him by Thomas Earl of Arun- 
del, Here he fettled, when, upon marrying, he 
quitted Grefham-Coilege, as abovetaid ; and here he 
diedin 1670. Mr. Ward has fet down the Infcrip- 
tion which is on his Monument in the Church of 
Welles, and has rectified a Miftake 1 it with regard 
to the Time of his Birth. He left a valuable Col- 
jection of Books to St. Le na: @ s-Col.ege, and acon- 
fiderable Benefaction to his Sucerflors in the Reéto- 
ry, and to the Poor of his Parifh, befides four thou- 
fand Pounds Ste /ing to. a Nephew. 
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We have feen, that upon Mr. Murray’s Refignati- 
on of his Profefforfhip at Grefham-College, Nir. Fo- 
fter was recholen into it, May the 26th 1641, and 
continued to hold it till his Death, which fell out in 
the Month of Fuly 1652. On this Account Mr, 
Ward reckons him again as the feventh Profeffoy 
in Order. 

The eighth, according to this way of counting, 
was LAURENCE Rooke, of a good Family, born 
at Deptford in Kent. Hewas brought up at Eron, 
and from thence removed to King’s- College in Cam. 
bridge in 1639. Ontthe 29th of February 1653 
he was admitted to his Batchelor’s Degree. In 
1647 he commenced Matter of Arts. In 1650 he 
went to Oxford, and fettled in Wadbam-College, tor 
the fake of Dr. Wilkins, who was then Warden, 
and Mr. Seth Ward, the Aftronomy-Profeffor, and 
a Member of that College. Here Mr. Rooke had the 
Pleafure of affociating with thofe curious Inquirers 
into Nature, who met frequently in the Warden’s 
Lodgings, as has been noted in our firft Article up- 
on this Work, to cultivate experimental Knowledge. 
Thefe Exercifes, fo agreeable to his Genius, tempt- 
ed him to become a Fellow-commoner of that Col- 
lege, where he continued fome Years, accompany- 
ing Mr. Boyle in his chymical Operations, 

He fucceeded Mr. Foffer in Gre/ham-College, up- 
on the 23d of Fuly 1652. He made fome Obfer- 
vations, at Oxford, upon the Comet that appeared in 
the Month of December that Year, which the Year 
following were printed by Mr. Sesh Ward. 
~ In 1657, Dr. Whiffler, the Geometry- Profeffor 
in Grefham-College, refigning that Place, Mr. Rovke 
was permitted to exchange his Profefforfhip for that. 
While he was in this Province, he read upon the 
fixth Chapter of Mr. Oughtred’s Clavis Mathema- 
tica. He was very zealous and ferviceable in pro- 
moting the Infticution of the Royal Society, re 
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did not live to fee its Eftablifhment by the Royal 
Charter. He died on the 27th of Fume 1662, in 
his Apartment at Gre/bam-College, on the very 
Night which he had for fome Years expeéted to 
finifh his accurate Obfervations on the Satellites of 
Jupiter, which he had been long making, in order 
to calculate the moft accurate Tables of their Im- 
merfions, Emerfions, and Appulfes to their Pri- 
mary. He wanted but one Obfervation for com« 
pleating his Defign, and was fo folicitous about.that 
in his laft Moments, that he chen entreated Dr. Pope 
to go to the Society, and requeft of them, in his 
Name, that fince it was now impoffible for him to 
make that Obfervation, fome other Perfon might be 
appointed to do it. 

Mr. Rooke made a nuncupatory Will, by which 
he left what he had to Dr. Ward, then lately made 
Bifhop of Exeter. His Lordfhip buried him very 
decently, and intended to have had an Infcription 
(which our Author has inferted) ere¢ted in Memory 
of his Virtues, and their mutual Friendfhip. But 
he afterwards altered his Defign, and inftead of this 
Infcription gave to the Royal Society, in Memory 
of his deceafed Friend, a large Pendulum Clock, 
made by Fromantel, and then efteemed a great Ra- 
rity, with a fhort Memorial (both of the Donor and 
the Occafion of the Donation) engraved, inthe La- 
tin Tongue, upon the Dial-plate, 

In the Character Mr. Ward has collected of Mr. 
Rooke it is faid, ** He was of a melancholy Tem- 
“ per and Afpect, his Eyes funk, of a hoarfe 
‘© Voice, and much fubjeét to the Scurvy; but pro- 
‘¢ foundly fkilled in all forts of Learning.” Dr. 
Pope, Dr. Hook, and Bifhop Sprat, have left us great 
Encomiums on him as a Philofopher. The firft 
fays, «* he durft venture his Life upon the Truth of 
‘¢ any Propofition he afferted, either in Mathemae 
** ticks, Natural Philofophy, or Hiftory; for he 
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“ never knew him affirm any thing pofitively, that 
* was dubious. And when he afked his Opinion 
«* of an Hypothefis, his ufual Anfwer was, / have 
‘< no Opinion. He was very modeft, and fparing 
*¢ of his Words, and never talkedidly.” The ele- 
gant Bifhop Sprat thus defcribes him: ‘* He was a 
‘¢ Man of a profound Judgment, a vaft Compre- 
‘¢ henfion, prodigious Memory, folid Experience, 
Fis Skillin theMathematicks was reverenced by all 
«¢ the Lovers of thofe Studies, and his Perfeétion in 
*s many other forts of Learning deferves no lefs Ad- 
¢ miration, &¢.” Dr. Barrow has drawn a beau- 
tiful Portrait of him, in his Oration at Gre/bam- 
College, which Mr. Ward has exhibited in the Ap- 
pendix to this Work. His Manutcripts were left in 
the Hands of the Bifhop of Exerer ; but very little 
of what he wrote has been publifhed: Our Author 
knows of no more than five {mal! Pieces, the Ti- 
tles of which he has fet down; and which (except 
the firft, printed in Bifhop Ward's Pralefio de 
Comctis,) are only inferted in the Tranfactions cr 
Hiftory of the Royal Society. 

CHRISTOPHER WREN is the ninth on our Lift 
of Aftronomy-Profeffors. He was one of the moft 
Uluftrious Hirtuof that not only EHugland but any 
Nation ever produced. Our Author has given 
fome Accountof his Family, which was ancient and 
genteel. As to himfelf, he was born on the 2oth 
of Odfober 1632, and while very young diicovered 
a furprifing Genius for Learning, and particularly 
the Mathematicks. He was about fourteen Years 
of Age, when he was admitted a Gentleman-com- 
moner at Wadham-Cellege in Oxford, where, ina 
very fhort Space, he made very remarkable Ad- 
vancements in Geometry, Numbers, and the like 
Sciences. He became Batchelor of Arts on the 18th 
of March 1750. In November 1653 he was cho- 
fen a Fellow of 4/!-Soxls-College 3; and upon she 
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sith of Dec mer following took his Digree of 
Mafter of Arts. And foon after, he became one of 
the Society, who then met at Oxford, and whom we 
have feveral times mentioned. 

Upon Mr. Rooke’s Removal tothe Geometry-Pro- 
fefforfhip in Gre/bam-College he was elected Profef- 
for of Aftronomy in his Place, on the 7th of 4yv- 
guft 1057, and in the 25th Year of his Age. His 
Lectures here were attended by a great many emi- 
nent and learned Perfons, and were upon the moft 
curious Subjects. In his inaugural Oration, among 
other things, he propofes feveral Methods, where- 
by to account, bythe Laws of Nature, for the Sha- 
dow’s returning backward ten Degrees on the Dial 
of King dbaz. He read alfo upon Telefcopes, 
to the Improvement of which he very much contri- 
buted. By fomewhat Dr. Hooke has faid, it fhould 
feem, as if it were Mr. Wren, who fuggefted the 
Barometer to the Elonourable Robert Royle. In 
1658 he read, at Grefham-Colleze, a Defcription 
of the Body and different Phafes of Saturn. In 
July, the fame Year, he communicated fome De- 
monftrations concerning Cycloids to his Friends, 
About that time alfo,as Mr. Ward tells us, he folved 
a Problem, propoled by the celebrated M. Pa/cal 
toali the Exz/i/o Mathematicians ; and returned an- 
other tothofe of France, of which they never gave 
any Solution. In 1660 he invented a Method tor 
the Conftruction of folar Eclipfes, 

He did not long continue at Grefbam-College ; 
for being chofen Savilian-Proteflor of Aftronomy at 
Oxford on the 5th of February 1661, he refigned 
his Gre/oim Profefforfhip on the 8th of March fol- 
lowing. Septemberthe 12ththat fame Year he was 
created Doétor of Civil Jaw. 

Among his other eminent Accomplifhments he 
had gained fo confiderable a Skill in Architecture, 
that he was fent for the fame Year from Oxford, by 
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Order of King Charles the Second, to affift Sir Zohn 
Denbam, Surveyor-General of his Majefty’s Works. 

May the 20th, 1663, he became a Member of 
the Royal Society ; the noble Inftitution of which 
illuftrious Body he greatly promoted by many cu- 
rious and ufeful Difcoveries in Aftronomy, Natural 
Philofophy, and other Sciences, whereof a lon 
Account is given in the Hiftory of the faid So- 
ciety, which Mr. Ward has tranfcribed. 

In 1665 he went to France, where he accurately 
furveyed all the Buildings of Note in Paris, made 
Obfervations on what was moft remarkable in every 
Branch of Mechanicks, and contraéted an Ac- 
quaintance with moft of the confiderable Virtuof, 
On his return home, he was appointed Architect, 
and one of the Commiffioners for the Reparation of 
St. Paul's. 

Within a few Days after the Fire of Lendon he 
drew a Plan for a new City, which he prefented to 
the King, who laid it before his Council, and fig- 
nified his own Approbation of it. This Model, 
our Author fays, was fo formed, that the chief 
Streets were tocrofs each other in right Lines, with 
Jeffer Streets between them ; the Churches, publick 
Buildings, and Markets were to be fo difpofed, as 
not to interfere with the Streets; there were to be 
moreover four Piazzas, placed at proper Diftances, 
in which feveral of the Streets were to center. This 
Plan was engraven in 1724, from the Author’s own 
Draught, by H. Hulfbergh, but never publifhed. 
Mr. Oldenburgh’s Judgment of it was, that nothing 
was wanting therein for Security, Conveniency, and 
Beauty ; but he feems to queftion whether it was ad- 
apted to the Populoufnefs of a great City. But 
however this Model might pleafe the King, and 
how many Advantages focver might have attended 
it, we fee it was not in the leaft followed in the Re- 
edification of this Metropolis, that is, I believe, 
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as irregular as any modern City upon Earth; which, 
now, it is become next to impoffible ever-to rec- 
tify. 

‘cer the Deceafe of Sir Zohn Denham, in March 
1668, he fucceeded him as Surveyor-general of his 
Majefty’sWorks. In 1669 he finifhed the Theatre at 
Oxford; a moft beautiful Monument of his Abilities 
in Architecture. Butthe Conflagration of London was 
what afforded him numerous Opportunities of dif- 
playing his excellent Capacity this Way: St. Paui’s, 
the parochial Churches, and other publick Struc- 
tures, which had been deftroyed by that dreadful 
Calamity, being rebuilt from his Defigns and under 
his Direction. The Variety of Bufinefs wherein he 
was by this means involved engroffing his Time 
and Thoughts, he refigned his Savilian Profeffor- 
fhip at Oxford, April the gth, 1673. The Year 
following he was knighted. 

In 1680 he was chofen Prefident of the Royal 
Society. He was appointed Architect and a Com- 
miffioner of Chel/ea-College ; and, in 1684, Comp- 
troller of the Works in the Caftle of WVindfor. He 
fat twice in Parliament, as a Reprefentative for two 
different Boroughs. He died on the 25th of Fe- 
bruary in the Year 1723, and the ninety-firft of 
his Age. His Funeral was attended by many Per- 
fons of Diftinction, with great Solemnity, from his 
Houle in Wejiminfler to St. Paul’s Cathedral, where 
he was interred, under the South-wing of the 
Choir, near the Eaft-end, under a flat Stone on the 
Pavement, which is railed in between two Pillars: 
On the Grave-ftone is only this plain Infcription, 
Llere lieth Sir Chriftopher Wren, Knight, the Build- 
er of this Cathedral Church of St.Paul, &fc. who 
died in the Year of our Lord 1723, and of bis Age 
g1. But the Church itfelf, which was built by 
him, being, as our Author adds, the moft noble 
and proper Monument to perpetuate his Memory, 
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he wanted no other; as is very juftly intimated in 


another Infeription, written by his furviving Son, 
and placed on the Side of the weftern Pillar, above 
the former, Subsus conditur bajas Ecclefie et urhis 
conditor Chriftopheru: 41 vr ——Leftor ft Mouumen- 
tum requiris circum/pice, Se. | 

As tohis Perion, Mr. Ward tells us, he was low 
of Stature, and thin. As to his Qualities, he was 
modeft, devout, ftri€tly virtuous, and very com- 
municative of what he knew. And befides his pe- 
culiar Eminency as an Architect, fo extenfive was 
his Learning and Knowledge in all the polite Arts, 
but efpecially the Mathematicks, his Invention fo 
fertile, and his Difcoveries {o numerous and uletul, 
that he will always be efteemed a Benefactor to 
Mankind, and an Ornament to the Age in which 
he lived. 

Befides the Theatre aforementioned, the Struc- 
tures which our Author particularly mentions, as 
the moft confpicuous Evidences of Sir Chriftopher’s 
vaft Abilities in Architecture, are St. Stephen's 
Walbrooke, the Cathedral of St, Paul, and the Afo- 
nument ; which are thofe that have more efpecially 
drawn the Attention of all foreign Connoiffeurs, 
who have had an Opportunity of viewing them. 
The firft of thefe has been much celebrated, as a 
Mafter-piece of Art. The Writer of Jf critical 
Piew of the publick Buildings in aud about London 
and Weftminfier, is quoted by Mr. Ward, as fay- 
ing, ** The Church in Walorooke, fo litle known 
s* among us, is famous all over Europe. Per- 
* haps /raly itfelf can produce no modern Building 
*¢ that can vie with this in Tafte or Proportion. — 
<¢ Foreigners very juftly call our Judgment in que- 
<¢ ftion, for underftanding its Graces no better, and 
*s allowing it no higher Degree of Fame.” This 
Reflection founds prettily enough, but I queftion 
whether it has any folid Foundation, The ~ 
iff, 
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Jifo, ind&ed, are not very famous for their Elegancy 
of Tafte in the polite Arts; and yet, I believe, they 
are not altogether fo infenfible in this particular Ine 
ftance, as our Critic infinuates. It is certain, that 
before he favoured the World with his Obfervati- 
ons, I had frequently heard the Church at Waj- 
brooke highly commended by our own Natives; 
and it is as Certain, altho? I have converfed with 
many Foreigners, that I never heard it fo much as 
named by anyothers. In truth, I am inclined to 
think, the Gentleman has exceeded on both Sides: 
In making this Fabrick fo celebrated throughout 
Europe, and in fuppofing us here at home fo igno- 
rant of itsGraces. Perhaps there is couched under 
this Charge a Compliment on himfelf, who could 
fo clearly difcern thofe Beauties, of which the reft 
of his Countrymen have fcarcely any Notion. 

Bow-Steeple is an exquifite Piece. It furpaffes 
whatever elfe [have feen of that kind, either execu- 
ted or in Defign ; ifthe Spire of St. Bride’s in Fleet- 
fircet may not be excepted: This, I. know, does 
not pleafe fo univerfally as the other; yet I think ic 
is hardly lefs deferving of our Admiration. Sir 
Christopher feems to have lavifhed the Delicacy of 
his Imagination on thefe two Performances; no- 
thing elfe of his, of the kind, being comparable to 
them. 

The Monument is the loftieft Pillar in the known 
World. Our Author computes it a fourth Part 
higher than that of Trajan at Rome. It is almoft 
twice the height of Pompey’s Column near Alexan- 
dria. It meafures from the Ground 202 Feet. Ie 
may be juftly reckoned amongft the nobleft Orna- 
ments of this City. It is a pity its Situation is fo 
difadvantageous; had it been raifed at the Weft-end 
of Cheapfide, or between King and Queen Streets, 
it would have had an exceeding fine Effect. The 
learned Archite& built it hollow, that it mighe 
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ferve, our Author tells us, asa Tube to difcover 
the Parallax of the Earth, by the different Diftances 
of the Star in the Head of the Dragon from the Ze. 
mith, at different Seafons of the Year. But finding 
it was liable to be difturbed by the Motion of the 
Carriages perpetually paffing it, he laid afide that 
Intention, and would have fet the Statue of King 
Charles Il. on the Top of it, which was over-ruled, 
and a flaming Urn placed there. He defigned to 
have made a like Ufe of the Hollow in the great 
Stair-cafe on the South-fide of St. Paul’s, being in 
height 96 Feet 10 Inches, by the Affiftance of the 
great Telefcope prefented to the Royal Society by 
Mr. Huygens; and his Kinfman, Mr. James Hodg- 
fon, was to have made the Obfervations, But Mr. 
Ward fays, finding that Inftrument, which is 122 
Feet long, too large for his Ufe, and not being 
able to procure any other of a proper Size, he was 
prevented likewife from the Execution of that Pro- 
ject. 
: Mr. Ward has added, to the Memoirs of Sir 
Chriftopber, avery brief Account of a Sifter of his, 
married to Dr. William Holder; as alfo of three of 
hisChildren, two Sons and a Daughter. The el- 
der Son, Mr. Chriffopher Wren, is ftill living: Mr. 
Ward mentions a very fcarce Treatife, wrote by 
this Gentleman, bearing this Title, Numi/matum 
antiquorum Sylioge, popul.s Grecis, municipits, et 
colontis Romanis suforum : ex chimeliarchio editoris : 
Londint 1708, Quarto. It is dedicated to the Roy- 
al Society, and contains the Impreffions of feveral 
Greek Medallions, in fourT ables engraven on Cop- 
per Plates, with two other Tables of ancient In- 
fcriptions. Thefe are followed bythe Legends of a 
Series of Imperial Coins in the large and middle 
Size, from Julius Cefar to Aurelian, with their In- 
terpretations. To which is fubjoined an Appendix 
of Syrian-and Egyptian Kings, and City Pieces. ‘ 
“As 
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As for Sir Chrifopher, he never printed any thiag 
himfelf but feveral of his Works have been pub- 
lifhed by others. Mr. Ward has given us a Cata- 
Jogue of thefe: And likewife of divers Papers, 
communicated by him to the Royal Society, and 
that are only entered in their Regifters and Letter- 
Books. After thefe he has fetdown theTicles of three 
MSS. yet remaining in other Hands. 

On Sir Chriftopber Wren’s Refignation of the A- 
ftronomy Proteflorfhip in Gre/ham-College, on the 
8th of March 1660, with a Defign to fettle at Oxe 
ford, ashas been taken notice of in his Life, W aL- 
TER Pope (half Brother to Dr. John Wilkins, Bi- 
fhop of Clefer,) was chofen to fucceed him. This 
Gentleman was born at Faw/ley in Northampton- 
foire. He was fent from the Grammar-fchool to 
Cambridge, where he was entered at Trinjty-College 
in the Year 1644. He was afterwards a Scholar 
at Wadham-College in Oxford, where he tock the 
Degree of Batchelor of Arts on the 6th of July 
1649, and by the Parliament-Vilitors was admitied 
Probationer- Fellow uly the 3d 1651, and upon 
the 10th of the fame Month commenced Matter of 
Arts. In 1658 he was junior Proétor. While he 
was in this Office, the reigning Party in the Uni- 
verfity took it intotheir Heads, that the Statute en- 
joining the wearing of Caps and Hoods ought to 
be abolifhed, as favouringof Popery. His ftrenu- 
ous Oppofition defeated this foolifh Puipofe. He 
feems to have been greatly pleafed with his Succefs 
inthis Affair ; and efteemed his Behaviour in it 
the moft glorious Action of his Life. Towards 
the End of the Year he obtained Leave to travel 
into foreign Parts, leaving a Deputy to act for him, 
as Proctor, the remainder of the Time. In the 
Year 1660 he was Dean of Wadham-College. On 
the rath of September, 1661, he was created Doc- 
tor of Phyfick. Fumethe 27th, 1662, he was ob- 


liged 
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tiged to quit his Fellowfhip at Oxford, on account 

his Grefbam Profefforfhip, the College Statutes 
Not permitting him to hold both any longer. On 
the 20th of May 1663 he was chofen one of the 
firft Fellows of the Royal Society. Soon after, he 
had again Licenfe to travel for two Years, when 
the made the Tour of Italy. While he was abfent, 
Mr. J/aac Barrow, the Geometry-Profeffor, read 
for him, till he left the College in May 1604, and 
then Mr. Hooke. In 1667 he was chofen into the 
‘Council of the Royal Society. He was fo again in 
3669. He had in 1668 been made Regiftary of 
the Diocefe of Chefer, by his Brother, Dr. Wilkins, 
who had been promoted to the Bifhoprick that fame 
Year. In 1686 he was afflicted with an Inflammation 
in his Eyes, by which he had very near loft his Sight. 
During this Hlnefs Mr. Flamftead officiated for him, 
in reading the Aftronomical Lectures at Gre/bam- 
College. Upon the 21ft of September 1687 he re- 
figned that Profefforfhip. In 1699 he withdrew 
from the Royal Society. He fpent much of his 
Time afterwards at Ep/oms; but at laft fettled in 
Buning- Fields, in the Suburbs of London, where he 
died on the 25th of Fune 1714, ina very advanced 
Age. He was buried at Cripplegate Church. 

r. Pope wasa Man of Wit as well as Learn- 
ing ; tho’ not the moft exact Writer. He main- 
tained an intimate Acquaintance with Mr. Rooke, 
and Dr. Barrow. But his greateft Friend and Pa- 
tron (next to his Brother Bifhop Wilkins) was Seth 
Bifhop of Salifbury, whofe Life he wrote. He 
acquired the Freach and /talian Tongues in his Tra- 
vels, which he afterwards taught his Lordfhip ot 
Sarum. We was alfo verfed in the Spanifh, and 
tranflated fome Novels out of it into Englifb. His 
Leétures in Aftronomy were never publifhed, but 
there are feveral other things written by him which 
are extantin Print. Mr. Ward has given us a Ca- 

talogue 
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talogue of all that came to his Knowledge: Divers 
of which fuit but indifferently with the Funétion in 
which we have been viewing him, 

DanteEL Man was the eleventh Profeflor, He 
fucceeded Dr. Pope in Grefham-College, September 
the 21ft, 1687. In169rhe married, and July the 
gift that Year refigned his Profefforfhip ; In which, 
I prefume from our Author’s Silence, he did nos 
thing worthy of Remembrance. After him was 

ALEXANDER ToRRIANO, defcended from a 
very ancient and illuftrious Famijy in /taly. Mr. 
Ward has turnifhed us with fome Memoirs of 1. 
Our Alexander was born the 2d of Offober 1667, at 
Wanfworth in Surrey , was educaied at Merchant- 
Taylors-School in London, elected thence to St. 
Fobu?s-College, Oxford, where he was entered at 
Mid/ummer 10685, and was afterwards a Fellow 
of that College. 

He was chofen Aftronomy-Profeffor in Gre/Lam- 
College upon the the 31ft of Fuly 1691. He after- 
wards became a Fellow of the Royal Society. In 
1698 he attended the Earl of Manchefter, in Quality 
of Chaplain, when he went Ambaffador trom our 
King Wiliam to Lewis XIV. He went with his 
Lordfhip afterwards, in the fame Capacity, to Ve- 
nice; and returned to England in the latter End of 
the Year 1708. He held his Profefforfhip till 1713, 
and then refigned it upon the 13th of May. 

In 1714 he was made Subclerk of the Clofet to 
the Princefs of ales, the late Queen Caroline. He 
died at Kenfington in February 1716. He left be- 
hind him the Character of a Man of Piety, Learn- 
ing, good Temper, and genteel Behaviour. He 
had the Degrees of Batchelor and Doctor of the 
Civil Law. 

Joun Macnrn, Secretary of the Royal Socie- 
ty, who is the prefent Aftronomy-Profeflor, was 

chofen 


in 

' 
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chofen into that Place, upon the Refignation of Dr, 
Dorriano, Mayré6th, 1713. 


ake eke he KEL 


REMARKS upon the Character of Jarrs 
in Virgil, and on the Reflections of Dr. At- 
terbury, /ate Bif/hop of Rochefter, upon that 
Paffage , foewing that the Poet, under that 
Charaéter, did not draw that of Antonius 
Mula, Phyfctan to Auguttus. 


Infelix operis fumma 
Se non e vero eben trovato. 


By Cuarves Lamotte, D. D. 


UST as I had finifhed my Remarks upon Cri- 

ticifm and the Criticks, I faw advertifed, in the 
News-Papers, ‘* Reflections upon the Chara¢ter of 
“© Fapis in Virgil, or rather the Character of Auto- 
© nius Mufa, the Phyfician of Auguftus, by Fran- 
¢s cis Atierbury, late Bithop of Rocbeffer; to which 
«¢ is added a Vindication of the Author for quot- 
¢ ing and interpreting a Paffage in Virgsl, different 
«© from the genera] Reading and Interpretation.” 
As I always greatly admired every thing that came 
from the Pen of fo fine a Writer, I could not be 
eaty, ull, by the Means of a Friend, I got a Sight 
of that ingenious Piece, of which I can hardly tay, 
whether it gave me more Pleafure, ora greater Sur- 
prife. Pleafure, in feeing a Subjeét, that feems to 
be fo barren.and low, * fo deititute of Ornaments 


“ ape 6. 
and 
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and Graces, handled in fuch a mafterly manner, ad- 
orned with fuch folid Learning, Purity of Lan- 
guage, and Elegancy of Style. Nor was my Sur- 

rife any lefs, to find a Perfon fo far advanced into 
old Age (which you know, Sir, 


Devilitat vires animi mutatque vigorem, 


which weakens the Force and Vigour of the Mind, 
with the Addition of Difeafes, Troubles and Af- 
flictions, enough to fink the moft a¢tive and lively 
Spirits, and to cloud the brighteft Imagination) ftill 
preferve fo much Lifeand Vivacity, ftrike out fuch 
happy Difcoveries, and make fuch juft and judici- 
ous Remarks : Among which, I confefs, none 
pleafes me more, than that which he makes on Phy- 
ficians, in his Compliment to his Friend, that God 
fometimes gives extraordinary Succefs to the Pre- 
{criptions of one, who is not only a good Phy- 
fician, but alfo a good Man; fo that it is wife in 
us, when we want the Affiftance of the Faculty, to 
make ufe of thofe that are of that Character. * 
This Obfervation, I muft own, ftruck me not a 
little, and pleafed me the more, as it tallied with 
my Thoughts, and agreed with the Opinion I have 
always had with Regard to the Gentlemen of the 
Faculty, which is, that if at any time I ftood in 
need of their Help, and two Phyficians were propo- 
fed to my Choice, the one very able and eminent 
in his Profeffion, but unfettled in his Principles ; 
and, which feldom go afunder, loofe and immoral 
in his Life ; and the other, of much lefs Fame and 
Reputation inthe World, bur with a virtuous Cha- 
racter, anda due Senfe of Religion, I fhould not 
hefitate one Moment, which of the two to pitch up- 
on; but would readily apply to, and make ufe of 


* Pagerg. 
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the Jaft, and leave the Event and Succefs in the 
Hands. of God, with a full Perfuafion, that he 
would give a Bleffing to the Endeavours of a good 
Man, of one who would not only prefcribe, bur, 
in the Words of the wife Son of Sirach, would al. 
fo pray tothe Lord, that he would profper what he 
gives tor the Eafe and Relief of the Patient, and 
the Lengthning of his Life. This was a Notion 
among the Alearben and the Jews, as to the Practice 
of Phyfick, and fure it would: be no Difgrace to 
our Age, if it was more countenanced among Chri. 
flians. * | 
But whatever the filly Notions of. the Vulgar 
are, of the Gentlemen of the Faculty in point of 
. Religion, fure I am, that I could name a great 
- many among thern, who have been as eminent for 
their Virtue as they were for their Learning and 
Ski], asremarkable for their Piety, as for their A- 
bility in their Profeffion. Such was the Character 
of the late famous Dr. Wi/lis, who (as I have been 
informed by a Perfon of Credit, a near Relation, 
and one who ufed generally to attend him) made it 
his conftant Rule and Cuftom, never to enter into 
any Bufinefs, never to vifit any Patient, either at 
Oxford, where he began, or in London, where he 
compleated his Practice, till he had been at the 
Chappel, or at hisown Parifh-Church, to beg for 
Succefs upon his Endeavours ; and ufed to think he 
had not the fameSuccefs when, by the Urgency of 
his Affairs, he was obliged to omit that Duty. 
’Tis not, after all, to be conceived, what a vat 
deal of Good may be done by a Phyfician of this 
Charaéter! Such a one will be fure not.to Matter his 
Patients by concealing their Danger from them, but 
dilplaying it fairly before them, may bring them to 
fuch a fedate Temper, fuch a happy Situation of 


* Atterbury, Page 20. 
the 
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the Mind, as may the better prepare them for the 
Advice of the fpiritual Phyfician, and obtain a 
Bleffing upon the Medicines he prefcribes to his Pa- 
tients. 

This indeed is no new Thought and Notion of 
my own, but has Jong fince prevailed, even in the 
early Agesof Chriftianity, as appears by the judici- 
ous Injunctions of an ancient venerable Bifhop, to a 
large and exicnfive Diocefe. One of which is, 
«© That no Phyfician, after the firft Vifit and Inipec- 
‘¢ cion of a fick Perfon, fhould prefume to pre- 
‘<’ fcribe any Remedies to him tll he had contefled 
¢ his Sins, and by a hearty Repentance reconciled 
‘ himfelf to God.” * Agreeable to this, was the 
Opinion and Praétice of our Church, as may be feen 
by an ancient Confticution, mentioned by Spelman, 
and quoted by the Reverend Mr. Wheatly in his ex- 

ellent and judicious Illuftration of the Common- 

Prayer 5 which laid a ftriét Charge upon the bodi- 
ly Phyficians, that, when, at any time, they were 
called to vifit the Sick, before all things they ‘o 
perfuade them to fend for the Phyfician of the Soul, 
that when Care is taken, of the fick Man’s Spirie, 
they may more fuccefsfully proceed to the Re ne..ies 
_of external Medicines;fand [have read fom: wacre 
of a Pope, | think it was Innocent (UL. wav vite 
his Phyfician a Bifhop, and gave this Reafon tor ic, 
that as he had by his Skill preterved a great miny 
Peoples Lives, he made no Doubt but he would 
have the fame Succefs in the faving of their Sou's, 
For this Reafon, I have often thought, tnat the 
Gentlemen of the Clergy, efpeciaily thofe that re- 
fide in the Country, and have more leifure Time 
upon their Hands, are extremely to be commended, 


~ A 


* See Ciaconizs de vitis Pontificum. 
+ See Spelinan’s Councils, and Mr. #2early's luftrat, P. 420. 
Edic. Fol. 
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who apply themfelves to the Study and Praétice of 
Phyfick, fince by thefe Means they may do fuch a 
vaft deal of good to their Parifhioners both in Body 
and Soul. 

I thall mention but one Inftance more of the 
Beauties and Graces, that are every where fcattered 
in this Piece of the Bifhop. ’Tis at the 27th Page 
of the Differtation, where having quoted the 394th 
Verfe of the twelfth Book of the Zeid, 


Augurium Cytharamque dedit, celerefque fagittas, 


he faith, that tho’ Zapis had intermitted the Study 
of thofe Arts, Augury, Mufick and Archery, to 
purfue that of Medicine, yet ftill we find him pof- 
iefled of the two firfl at leaft, and exerting them 
here in a very remarkable Manner. His Skill in 
Divination, Avgurium, manifefts itfelf by his firft 
lighting upon the Caufe of veas’s Cure, and then 
foretelling the Event of it. His Talent for Poetry 
and Mufick, which Cythara implies, Virgil has ta- 
ken care to fecure him by thofe fine Lines he makes 
him fpeak on this Occafion, which are as juft and 
numerous as any in the Axeid:. As for his Know- 
ledge of the celeres fagitte, there is methinks fome 
little Refemblance, fome Allufion to that Gift in the 
very Nature of the Operation about which he is 
employed, #. @ in the drawing the Arrow out of 
the Wound; fo that the Poet forgets not in the 
Conclufion of this little Epifode, it I may fo call 
it, what he had faid inthe Entrance of it. I could 
point out feveral other remarkable Paffages in this 
Piece, where the Writer has fhewn the fame Judge- 
ment, and Delicacy of Tafte, and where like an 
agrecable Guide (as was faid of Adontague the fa- 
mous Author of the E/ays) he leads his Travellers 
out of the Way into pleafant Wanderings, brings 
his Readers into his Way of thinking, whether - 

wil 
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will or no, e¢ etiam dumerrat docet, even when he 
errs and miftakes is fure to pleafe and to inftrué, 
I fay, when he errs and miftakes, which I take to 
be the Cafe here, andthat, like the Sculptor in Ho- 
race, the Bifhop is infelix operis fumma, miftaken 
in the main Point he has endeavoured to maintain, 
which is, that Virgil here, under the Name and 
Character of Fapis, had in his Eye, and drew the 
Picture of his good Friend Antonius Mufa, Phyfici- 
an to Augufius. What firft gave me fome Scruple 
about this Matter was, that tho’ this Difcovery is, 
asthe Author thinks, fo very plain and obvious, it 
has never been once thought of by any of the Cri- 
ticks, Writers, and Commentators upon Virgil. 1 
will not pretend, that the Silence of fo many learn- 
ed Men amounts to a full Proof of the Falfehood 
of this Conjecture; I am fenfible it does not: fo E 
only mention it to introduce fome other Reafons, 
that may feem to be of greater Weight. 

The Author is fo fond of this his favourite Dif. 
covery, that he faith,* the Poet feems to have 
wounded 2neas on Purpofe to introduce apis for 
the Cure, which, as he has placed it, is the beft Ac- 
countthat I can give of it. For ’tis certainly em- 
ployed, where one would leaft have expected its 
when the neid haftens to a Clofe, whenthe twa 
Armies are engaged for the laft time, and with the 
preateft Fury, when the fingle Fight between ineas 
and Turnus is juft coming on, by which the whole is 
to be determined: The Action then grown hot, 
and at its heighth, cools and ftands perfeétly, whilft 
Fapis is performing the Cure on Aixeas ; at fuch a 
Time, in fuch an Exigence, the friendly Defign of 
the Poet to immortalize the Phyfician, is perhaps 
the beft Account we can give of his Conduct. 
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But with Submiffion to this learned Man’s Jude. 
ment, the Poet’s Affection to his Friend feems to 
have been but cool and indifferent, by bringing him 
fo very late into the Scene of Action, where, as he 
owns himfelf, one would leaft have expeéted it, 
when the Aineid is now coming to a Conclufion, 
when the two Armies are engaged for the laft Time 
and with the greateft Fury, when the fingle oes. 
bat between Turnus and /Eneas is coming on, in 
which the War is to be determined: whereas this 
might have been done above a hundred times be- 
fore, with a much better Grace, and in a more na- 
tural and eafy Manner; I mean, Sir, without 
crowding the Scene, and clogging the Action. | 
rather chink this pretty Epifode was artfully flung 
in by Virgil in this Place, to fufpend the Adtion 
for a while, angere Leftorem (as Horace exprefles 
it), to give fome Concern and Uneafinefs to his 
Readers, who muft now with Impatience expect the 


Dénotiment of the Piece, the Solution of the Adtion, 


the Victory of Eucas, the Death of Turzus, and 


the Conclufion of the Poem. 
But granting, for once, the Thought of the Bifhop 
. to be juft ; granting the whole of his Affertion to be 
. true, that the Poet drew the Picture of his Favourite 
Mu/a, under the Character of Fapis; I cannot fee, 
for my Life, where the great Compliment lies, nor 
how he could thereby propofe, as that learned Man 
expreffes it, toimmortalize his Friend, fince 7apis 
acts fo low a Part, or rather no Part at all, in the 
Affair. If indeed, upon the firft Infpeétion, he 
had declared the Wound tobe very dangerous, had 
engaged ina few Hours to cure the Prince, and to 
fend him into the Field of Battle again, and had 
made his Promife good, he might have deferved 
the Praife of anable Phyfician, or rather of an ex- 
cellent Surgeon. Eut here he is entirely paffive, a 
meer Looker on, does nothing in the World, nor 
con 
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contributes in the leaft to the Cure and Recovery of 
the Prince. *Tis Venus that doth all, not only 
brings the Dittany and Panacea, but with her own 
Hands infufes it intothe Wound. To dohim Ju- 
ftice, he modeftly owns it, and difclaims all Share 
in that wonderful and fudden Cure. I do not love 
to crowd my Writings with Quotations from the 
learned Languages, which, tho’ they carry a Shew 
of Literature, are commonly difpleafing to the 
generality of Readers, fo I fhall give you the 
whole Pafflage in Mr. Dryden’s Tranflation, which 
feems here to be very juft and exaét, and to 
come very near to his great Original. 





This * Venus brings in Clouds involv’d, and brews 

Th’ extratted Liquor with Ambrofian Dews, 

And of rous Panacee: Unfeen fhe ftands, 

Temp ring the Mixture with ber heavenly Hands, 

And pours it in a Bowl already crown'd 

With Fuice of med’c’nal Herbs prepar’d to bathe the 
Wound. 

Staunch d ts the Blood, and in the Bottom ftands : 

The Steel, but fcarcely touch’d with tender Hands, | 

Moves up, and follows of its own accord, ! 

4nd Health and Vigour are at once reftor'd. 

Japis firft perceiv’d the clofing Wound, 

And firft the Footfteps of a God he found. 

Ayms, Arms, he cried, the Sword and Shield pre- 
pare, 

And fend the willing Chief, renew'd to War. 

This is no mortal Work, no Cure of mine, 

Nor Art's Effedt, but done by Hand divine. 

Some God our General to the Battle fends, 

Some God preferves his Life for greater Ends. | 


Lib, 12. V. 624. 
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You fee, Sir, *tis Venus, the Mother of the He- 
ro, that doth the whole Work; and apis indeed 
gives up his Claim, and all Merit of the Cure, and 
that with juft Reafon, fince he had done no more 
than what the greateft Quack, and the moft igno- 
rant Phyfician in Jtaly, might have done as well as 
he. So that, if (as I have obferved before) he de- 
ferves any Praife, it muft be for his Modefty, which 
would not fuffer him to affume an Honour to which 
he could claim nojuft Right. So that the Compli- 
ment of the Poet to his Friend, and:the Defign he 
had, as the Bifhop thinks, to immortalize him by 
it, is quite out of the Queftion, and muft fall to 
the Ground. 

The laft Reafon I fhall give, and lay fome Strefg 
upon, why Virg:/ did not, nor indeed could thus 
bring in his Friend upon the Scene is, that this could 
not be done, without difobliging Aygu/fius, his Pa- 
tron and his Prince, and offending his Sifter Ofa- 
via, by opening an old Wound, and recalling to 
her Mind the Death of her dear Son Marcellus, 
which had affected her fo much, that fhe carried 
the Grief of it to her Grave. You remember, no 
doubt, Sir, that when Virgil repeated to Ce/ar and 
that Princefs, the moving Paffage relating to Mar- 
cellus in the 6th Book of the Axeid, which in Mr. 
Dryden’s Verfion runs thus, 


Ob! couldft thou break thro’ Fate's fevere Decree, 

A new Marcellus fhall arife in thee; ii 

Full Canifters of fragrant Lillies bring, 

Mix’d with the purple Rofes of the Spring ; 

Let me with funeral Flowers bis Body ftrow, 

This Gift which Parents to their Children owe, ¢ 


Tis unavailing Gift at leaft I may beflow. 
L. 6. V.1221. 


Offavia 
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Odavia could not fupprefs her Paffion, but tell 
into a Swoon, and was carried off fpeechlefs. 
Seneca the Philofopher gives a very moving Ac- 
count of the Affliction fhe was under for that Lofs, 
in his Treatife de Confolarione, addrefled to Marcia. 
Offavia, faith he, poft amiffum Marcellum, talis 
per omuem vitam fuit qualis in Funere,non aufa con- 
furgere, fed allevari recufans, fecundam orbitatem 
judicans Lacrymas mittere. Nullam imaginem Filit 
carifimi babere voluit, nullam ejus fibi fieri Mentio- 
nem, omnes oderat Matres, €§ in Liviam precipue 
furebat, quia videbatur ad illius Filium tranfiiffe fibi 
promifja Felicitas. Seneca de Confolat. ad Marci- 
am, Edit. Elz. p. 1506. that is, after the Death of 
Marcellus, his Mother fhewed the fame Griet as 
fhe had done before at his Funeral. She did not 
care to get out of her Bed, nor would fuffer any Bo- 
dy taraife her out of it, thinking it a fecond Lofs 
to fhed Tears. She could not bear to fee any Pic- 
ture of her dear Son, nor iuffer the leaft mention to 
be made to her of him. She hated all Mothers, 
but efpecially was enraged againft Livia (and if we 
may believe Di», an excellent Roman Writer, fhe 
had but too juft Reafon of this her Hatred to her) 
becaufe the Happinefs and Hopes fhe had promifed 
herfelf from that Son, were now transferred to the 
Wffue of that Princefs. + Now, Sir, I can never 


think 


+ Some learned Nien have called into Queftion this Account of 
Seneca, becaufe ‘tis certain, that Ofavia, after the Death of 
her firft Hufband, the Father of Marce/lus, at the Defire of Au- 
gujus, married Mark Antony, who, not for Love, but purely 
outof Ambition, agreed to the Match; for he foon after forfook 
her, and entirely gave himfelf up to the B auty of C/epatra, 
with whom he was defperately in Love. Others, to fave the Credit 
of that Writer, have fancied that Augu/fus had two Sifters of the 
Name of Oavia, and that fhe, that married Antony, was not the 
Mother of AfZarce/lus. But there isno manner of Need for fucy 
Suppofition, or for multiplying the Princeffes, fince "tis cer 
shat Marcellus did not die till after the Death of Antony. 
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think that Virgil, who in feveral Places in his Po. 
ems appears to have been a great and artful Courti- 
er, tho’ this laft Quality he feems fometimes to have 
carried too * far, fhould fhew fo little Ditcretion, as 
to pay fo high a Compliment to one, who had fo 
great a Hand in the Death of that young Prince, 
>Tisallowed, that Antontus Mufa was very eminent 
in his Profeffion before that time; he had gained 
great Reputation by recove ing 4uguffus, who had 
been dangeroufly ill, and given over by the Facul- 
ty. For this the Prince fhewed his Gratitude to his 
Phyfician, generoufly rewarded him, gave him the 
Honour of wearing a gold Ring, and granted feve- 
ral Privileges and Immunities to the Faculty for his 
fake. The Means he made ufe of to recover //y- 
gustus, was the Ufe of the cold Bath, which he 
introduced at Rome And asthe faving of a good 
and gracious Soveraign, tuch as Ce/ar was, mult 


the Credit of Seneca is fafe, and his Account may very fairly 
keep its Ground. WN. B. Of&awia was not, as tome have 
thought, only Silter to dugufius by the lather’s Side, but was {e 
by the Mother's alfo, as appears by Tush, Suetorius and Dio. 

* Witneds the Addrefs he makes to Augu/lus at th Beginning 
o’ the firit of th: Georgicks, V. 30. whee he afks him, whether, 
after his Death, he would become an earthly God, 


And o'er the Frutts and Seafons to prefide, 
And the round Circuit of the Year to guide ? 
Or wilt thou, Cxlar, chufe the watery Reign, 
Jo fmoath the Surges, and corre& the Main, 
That Mariners in Storms to him fhould pray, 


And the utmoft Thule foould his Power obey ? 


Or, laftly, whether he chofe to reign in Heaven, and fl! up 
one of the celeftial Signs, 


Where in the Void of Heaven a Place was frve, &e. 
Mr. Dryden. 


Now, Sir, I will appeal to you, whether this Compliment does 
not run in a very high Strain, and, if any ever did, into the Ex- 
cefs of Flattery. 

be 
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be a confiderable Service to the Publick, as great a 
one as to the Prince himfelf, the Reman t People 
were not behind in their Gratitude. They ereéted 
a Statue to the Honour of Mu/a, and placed it 
next to that of /culapius the God of Phyfick 5 
of which it is hard to fay, whether the Gompli- 
ment was greater to the Patient or the Phyfician ; 
to the Subject or tothe Prince. But about half a 
Year after, Mufa, being called to attend young 
Marcellus, who lay dangeroufly ill, loft all his 
Credit; and cold Baths, for many Years after, fell 
quite into difufe at Rome.* For whether it was thro” 
Miftake, or Ignorance of the Nature of Marcellus’s 
Ilnefs, or (as the noble Hiftorian 4. faith, whom I 
have quoted above) fet on by the Arts and Intrigues 
of Liviathe Emprefs, that could not bear to fee 
Marcellus, who alone ftood in her Son’s Way to 
the Crown, fo much beloved and adored by the 
People; Mu/fa, I fay, by the Arts and Perfuafion 
of that wicked and ambitious Princefs, by the fame 
Remedy that had recovered uguftus, killed that 
hopetul and excellent young § Prince, the Stay and 
the Fortune of Rome. 

Now, 


+ See Dacier upon the 15th Epift. of the sft Book of Horace, 


+ Soine Years after the Ufe of cold Bathing was reviv’d at 
Rome, in the Empire of Ve/pafian, as "tis related by Pliny, who 
faith, that one Charmis, a Phyfician of Mar/eilles, coming fud- 
denly to Rome, condemned all! the former Phyficians, run down 
the Ufeof warm Water, and fo effeétually recommended the 
Ufe of cold Baths to his Patients, that it was then common to 
fee great Numbers of People, and even confulary Men, and 
Perfons of the greateft Quality, ready to fhake, and fhivermg in 
the cold Water. Pin. Hift. L.29. Cap. 1. 

4 Dio. 

§ Seneca gives usa very great Character of that young Prince. 
He faith, he was a Youth of great Sagacity, good Senfe, and 
Vivacity, of greater Continency and Frugality than could be ex- 
pected from one of his Fortune and tender Years; that he was pati- 
ent to Labour, and Progf againit all youthful Pleafures ; and laftly, 

that 
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Now, Sir, fince the Death of this Son made fo 
deep an Impreffion upon the Princefs, fince the bare 
mention of his Name had had fuch an Effect upon 
her once before, can it be imagined that Virgil, who 
had fo much Difcretion and good Senfe, fhould 
fhew fo Jittle of them here, fhould fo forget himielf, 
as.to touch fo foon upon the fame tender String a- 
gain, and beftow fuch an Encomium on a Fellow, 
who had been the very Caufe of her Misfortune, and 
had fuch a deep, fuch a guilty Hand in the Death of 
that Prince, 

Thus, ‘Sir, I have with my ufua] Freedom giv- 
en you my Thoughts of this ingenious Piece of the 
late Bifhop of Rochefter, andhope that, if I have 
not convinced you, I have at leaft left fome Scru- 
ples upon your Mind, about this learned Man’s 
Conjecture ; I fay Conjecture, for I cannot really 
give it any other Name, fince it runs all upon mere 
Guefs-work from the Beginning to the End, I 
own, that I read it with Pleafure, as an agreeable 
Romance, or as a pleafant Dream, full of many. 
choice and curious Remarks. I cannot fay the fame 
of the Piece that follows it, viz. ** A Vindication 
“‘ of the Author, for quoting and interpreting a 
** Paflage in Virgil, different from the general 
«© Reading and Interpretation : ” A Piece which is 
{pun out toa very great Length, in which the Wri- 
ter has taken abundance of Pains, quoted a great 
Number of MSS. and produced on his Side, al- 
moft al] the Tranflations of Virgil, except the bett, 
I mean Mr. Dryden’s, becaufe it made directly a- 
gainft him. But after all, why fo much Labour 
and Pains? Why this vaft Heap of Quotations in 
a Matter which is fo very clear and plain? And 


that he was able to bear the Weight of any Affairs, which his 
Uncie might think fit to command and toimpofe upon him. 
Senca Conjolat.ad Marciam, C, 2. 


what 
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what Fault had the Bifhop been guilty of to require 
a Vindication of 33 Pages in Quarto, which might 


very well have been fpared. You may perhaps - 


think, Sir, that this isa Matter of great Weight; 
not in the leaft, forthe whole Charge runs upon one 
fingle Word, namely, that in the Verfe Augurium 


Cytharamque, 8c. he has read dedit inftead of dabat, - 
as it ftands in moft of the Editions of that Poet, ~ 


This is the Sum total of the Indi€tment againft 
thatWriter. The Vindicator is ftrenuous for the read- 
ing of dedit, and will by no means admit of dadat, 
becaufe, he faith, it will then imply no more, than 
that Apollo offered, or intended to inftruct Fapis in 
the Artsof Augury, Mufick and Darting ;T or, as 
others will have it, that Apollo proffered, or gave 
him the Choice of thofe Arts, Phyfick included, 
which he chofe preferably to the reft, upon Confider- 


ation of his fickly Father’s Life: fothat by this Ex-- 
lanation, pollo did not give him the three Arts of . 


Augury, Mufick, and Archery, ze. Fapis had 
not: been inftruéted in them ; whereas admitting 
the Bifhop’s reading of dedit, then the Senfe will be, 
that-that God did really and effectually give him 
thofe Arts, that he had been inftruéted and had 


Skill in them, but for the fake of his Father he had . 


fet the reft afide, and preferred Phyfick to be his 


peculiar Application and Profeffion, For this Senfe, 


that he has given of dabat, he quotes fome Criticks, © 


and Servius among the reft, who faith, that dabat 
is the true Reading here, becaufe/pollo did notgive 
him thofe Arts, but only offered to give them to 
him. But, with Sumiffion to Servius and other 
learned Men, I cannot think that, by the Rule and 
Analogy of the Language, dabas can ever fignify 


+ By the way, this is not fo exaétly exprefied, fince celeres Sagits 
tz can imply no more than Archery, or fhooting with the Bow, 
which are very different from darting a Javelin os a Spear. 


offered, 
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ered, or intended to give. The true Meaning of 
ghe Word I take to be this, that Apollo ufed to fa- 
vour Fapis in thofe Arts of Augury, Mufick, and 
Archery ; ufed to grant him Succefs in them, when- 
foever he was pleafed to make ufe of, and apply 
himfelf to them. But, that he, out of a pious Re- 

ard, and filial Tendernefs, chofe chiefly to make 
Phytick his Study, that he might lengthen the 
Days of an old bedridden Father. 

I believe, Sir, if you take the Word in this 
View, you will own, it makes an eafy and natural 
Senfe, and that it is not a Pin’s Matter, which of 
the two Readings you will choofe, fince they anfwer 
the fame End, and both of them really come. to the 
fame Senfe at laft. 

Lam, Sir, 8c. 


2 TIiCcLse ERE 
‘A Continuation of Dr. Max tine’s Effays. 


E have taken notice of four of this Gentle- 

man’s Difcourfes. The fifth, of which I 

fhal] now endeavour to give the Reader an Idea, is 

an Attempt to inveftigate the Proportion in which 
Bodies acquire or lofe Heat. 

Sir [fsac Newton, in order tocome to a Deter- 
mination about this Matter, + “ heated a Lump of 
‘© Tron red hot, and with all the neceffary Precau- 
*¢ tions, obferved the Degrees and Times of the 
*¢ Diminution of its Heat, when expofed to the 
«© cold Air; he fuppofed, and chat not without a 
6° great Shew of Reafon, that while it was cooling, 
*¢ the Quantities of Heat loft in given fmall times, 


+ Whatever is here diftinguifhed byCommas, isin the very 
Words of Dr. Martine. 


«¢ would 
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«¢ would always be proportional to the Heats fub- 
‘s fifting in it, reckoning the Heat juft to be the 

Excefs, whereby it is warmer than the ambieng 
Air. Sothat from the Beginning of its greaceft 
Heat, tothe End or Time when it came to the 
ec Temperature of the ambient Air, taking the 

Times in an arithmetical Progreffion, the Heats 
«¢ of the Iron above the Heats of the Air, and the 
«« Decrements of thefe Heats, will be continually 
‘* proportional, For if there be a Series of Quantie 
«¢ ties proportional to their Differences, thefe Quan- 
tities and Differences will be in a geometrical Pro- 
«+ preffion. Whence the Diminution of Heat in 
«© fuch a Body, is like the Retardation of a pro- 
«¢ jected Bady, endowed with a certain originally 
«s impreffed Force, and moving in a Medium with 
a Refiftance always proportional to its Velocity. 
And the Progrefs of that Decreafe of Heat may 
<¢ be determined by what is commonly demonftra- 
<< ted of Bodies refifted in that manner, 

This, Dr. Martine owns, is a moft ingeniousWay 
of determining thofe violent Heats,which no or Jina- 
ry Thermometer can bear. But the Hypothcelis is, 
according to him, ‘* more mathematical than phyfi- 
ss cal, It gives a fineand beautiful, but not a true 
«¢ View of Nature. The Heat of a Body does not 
«¢ really decreafe exactly in that Proportion,” For, 
fays the Dr. ‘* If you immerge a heated Body in a 
‘© cold Air, or other cold Medium, that Body will ac- 
“quire a Sort of Atmofphere involving itall around, 
fomething warmer than the reft of the Air, tho’a 
great deal colder than the Body itfelf: So as that 
“ the ambient Cold cannot affect the Body fo 
‘© much as if it were quite naked and divefted of its 
‘© Atmofphere. But as this Atmofphere is warmeft 
‘© in or near the Beginning, and gradually cooling 

along with the Body, the ambient Coldnefs will 
‘© have a greater proportional Influence towards the 


“¢ End 
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*¢ End than in the Beginning. Whence tho’ the 
¢* Body in whole takes a longer time to cool, the 
¢ differential Decrements will be in a Proportion 
‘¢- fomewhat greater than its inherent Quantities of 
s¢ Heat. fi 

But, fuppofing the Cafe to be as the Doétor here 
makes it, differently from Sir J/aac Newton, he 
afks, ‘* What way fhall we determine the Law of 
«¢ this Decreafe, and how far it may deviate from 
“ the general and more fimple Law of thofe Decre- 
«¢ ments being proportional to fuch inherent Quan- 
€¢ titiesof Heat ?” He will not, hefays, infift on 
any Speculation as fufficient to lead us to this ; Ex. 
perience is the only proper Guide to the Knowledge 
of it. Now, by many Obfervations he found, that 
«© the Decrements of Heat may be looked upon as 
‘¢ partly equable, and partly in proportion to the 
‘¢ fubfifting Heats; reckoning, as in the former 
«© Hypothefis, thefe Heats to be the Exceffes, 
** whereby the Heat of the Body is warmer than 
“© the ambient Air. And confequently, from the 
«¢ Beginning to the End, taking the Times in an 
arithmetical Progreffion, thofe Decrements may 
be refolved into two Seriefes. In the one, and that 
‘¢ for ordinary of much the greateft Confequence, 
‘* they arealways in Proportion to the Heats them- 
¢s felves, and fo in a geometrical Progreffion, as in 
«© the general Theory : while in the other Series, 
*¢ indeed the leaft material, the Decrements are as 
*s the Times, or always uniform, that is, equal 
*¢ Quantities of Heat loft in equal Times. And fo 
«¢ the Law of this Decreafe of Heat coincides with 
“< the Law of the Retardation of a heavy Body af- 
cending perpendicularly in a Medium, which re- 
“¢ fifts icin Proportion to its Velocity. 

To illuftrate this Matter by Obfervation, Dr. 
Martine has chofen chiefly toemploy Dr. WVufcheu- 
broek’s Experiments ; as havirlg, he fays, been cae 
tuily 
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fully enough done, and not liable to the Objeétion 
that might be ftarted againft any of his own, as if 
they had been made with a Defign to be fubferviene 
to particular Rules and Theories, ‘Tho’ indeed, as 
he adds, it was the Obfervations that led him to 
think of any fuch Rules taking Place. 

What our Author here makes ufe of, as Dr. Mu/- 
chenbroek’s, is not any phyfical Procefs, but a Set of 
Tables, exprefling, in Numbers, the Degrees of Heat 
loft in certain Times, by certain Bodies, which he 
had heated for thatPurpofe : For inftance, a {mall Bar 
of Iron; a [mall Bar of Steel ; a {mall Bar of Cop- 
per; a fmall Bar of Brafs; a {mall Bar of Lead; 
afmall Bar of Tin; and laftly, a little mercurial 
Thermometer, heated to gr. 108. Each of thefe 
Tables is made up of fix Columns: The firft, to- 
wards the Left-hand, fpecifies the Times of cool- 
ing ; the next after that, the Degrees of Heat loft, 
by Obfervation, the third, the Degrees of Heat 
lott, by the firft Confideration ; the fourth, the De- 
erees of Heat loft, by the fecond Confideration ; the 
hith, the Degrees of Heat loft, according to Cal- 
culation ; and the fixth, the Differences. 

From the Law (warranted by thefe Obfervations 
or Tables) of the Decreafe of Heat in Bodies expo- 
fed to the Influence of an equable Stream of cooling 
Air, we fhall be able (our Author fays) with a to- 
Jerable Degree of Exaétnefs, to find out the Intenfity 
of thofe great burning Heats, which cannot be mea- 
fured by any Thermometers yet known. The 
Heat of Metals red hot, or even in Fufion, of burn- 
ing Stones, melted Glafs, &%c. may by this means 
be determined. ‘* For when they are brought to 
** the propofed Heat by a ftrong Fire, we are care- 
‘* fully to obfervethe Times of their cooling; and 
«* by applying a mercurial Thermometer to them, 


** as foon as it can well bear their Heat, we may ac- 


“© curately enouga determine the Decrements of 


“¢ Heart 
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‘© Heat below that Period; and from thence, rifing 
«© upwards in a regular Series, be able to find out 
¢ the Degrees of Heat from that to the very Begin. 
«< ning of its cooling, or the Momentit was taken 
‘s from the Fire. 

Dr. Martine confeffes, that this Law which he 
propofes, of the Decreafe of Heat, will not hold 
precifely in all Circumftances. Some of thefe he 
defcribes, wherein, he fays, it will be difficult, if 
not impoffible, to reduce the Degrees of Heat to a 
regular Series of Numbers; however, he has offered 
a geometricalScheme, whereby, even in this Cafe, 
as well as in the former more regular Decline ot 
Heat, we may be able to trace its feveral Degrees 
in all its different Periods of Time, and exhibit them 
to the Eye as diftin€tly, or rather more to, than if 
they were expreffed in Numbers. 

The Diagram that anfwers this Purpofe, is a 
Sort of Hyperbola infcribed in a Square. “ So 
“¢ chat from any given Series of Obfervations of the 
“© Decreafe of Heat of any Body, we may protract 
*‘ upon Paper, or calculate any other way, as 
‘© much of this hyperbolick Line, as to enable us 
“ to find its Center, Diameters, Afymptots, &c. 
“s And from thence to inveftigate the Heat of 
“© the Body at any determined Diftance of Time, 
“¢ before we had Accefs to know the Heat by a 
‘© Thermometer. By which Method then, only 
‘© from obferving the Decrements of Heat in a 
‘© Lump of Iron, or any other intenfely hot Body, 
“¢ after it is able to bear the Application of a Ther- 
** mometer, having taken particular Notice how 
<¢ foon it comes to that Temperature; we may de- 
«< termine its Degree of Heat the Moment it was 
‘¢ taken burning hot from the Furnace. 

It has been commonly, our Author fays, taken 
notice, that Bodies cool or heat fooner, or more 

leifurely, 
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leifurely, according to their different Bulks, Denfi- 
ties, Figures, €&c. 

As to Figure, he thinks it obvious, ** thata giv- 
en Quantity of the fame fort of Matter will be 
“¢ eafier or more difficultly cooled or heated, as it is 


“ 


é 


o 


expanded undera greater or fmaller Sur!ace._—. 
Thus Bodies of a round Form, as having the 
‘+ greateft Quantity of Matter within the leait Sur- 
“© face, are, ceteris paribus, the floweft in hea:ing 
“¢ or cooling. 

As to their Difference of Size, no body, he fays, 
doubts of great Bodies altering their Temperature 
more lowly than {maller ones. My Lord Verz- 
lam had remarked this. And Sir J/aac Newion’s 
Doétrine is, that a larger Globe retains its Heat 
longer than a fmaller one in the Proportion of its 
Diameter :—— However, he fufpected, that the Du- 
ration of the Heat did not, by reafon of fome la- 
tent Caufes, keep Pace with the lengthening of the 
Diameters; that is, did not increafe in fo great a 
Proportion as the Spheres: And he wifhed fome 
Experiments might be made, whereby the true Ra- 
tio might be inveftigated. 

In order to determine a Point, about which this 
great Man was in fuch uncertainty, our Author fet 
about fome Experiments. And tho’ he did not pro- 
fecute them fo far as he atfirft intended ; yet the 
Trials he made, and which he defcribes in this Ef- 
fay, fufficiently confirmed the Juftnefs of Sir Z/aac’s 
Suppofition “‘ of the Faculties to preferve Heat, 
‘* being proportional to the Diameters of fimilar 
“* Bodies ;” and the Groundlefsnefs of his Sufpicion 
““ of that Faculty in the greater Bodies not being 
* fully in fuch a high Proportion as the Diame- 
*s ters. 

Dr. Martine afterwards inquires, ‘* if the ordina- 
“ ry Theory, of Bodies heatingand cooling fafter 
“© or flower as they are lefs or more denfe, will 
“* come 


* 


on 
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«< come out as conformable to Nature and Truth.” 
It is indeed, he fays, a plaufible Speculation, ang 
what one would be apt to deduce from the wis iney- 
tie of Matter, that rare Bodies are fooner heated or 
cooled than thofe of denfer Conftitution. More. 
over, this Propofition, fo obvicus in Theory, js 
faid to be confirmed too by Experiments, by no lefs 
a Man than Dr. Boerhaave. Dr. Muffchenbrock 
alfo pretends to illuftrate and eftablifh it by fundry 
Confiderations, and gives us a Series of Bodies in- 
creafing intheir Denfities, and as having a propor- 
tional Aptitude both to gain and part with their 
Heat more flowly. 

On the other hand, our Author fays, he knows 
no ftronger Inftance than this of the Weaknefs, nay 
Prefumptuoufnefs, of the human Underftanding, in 
pronouncing too haftily, concerning the Nature of 
Things, from fome general preconceived Theories : 
Seeing, ** that Rule, of Bodies acquiring Degrees of 
‘© Heat or Cold, ceteris paribus, in times juft reci- 
‘© procally proportional to their Denfities, tho’ 
‘¢ plaufible enough in Theory, he cannot find tobe 
‘© crue in fact.” Air indeed, he tells us, is heated 
and cooled fooner than any other Fluid he has had 
Opportunity of trying, tho’ not in fuch a different 
Proportion as itsextreme Rarity, compared. with the 
great Denfity of other Fluids, would require. And 
Water is flower of heating and cooling than either 
Oil or Alcohol: ** But, contrary to al! our fine 
« Theories, Quickfilver, the moft denfe ordinary 
© Fluid in the World, excepting only melted Gold, 
‘s is however the moft ticklith next to Air; it hears 
‘© and cools fooner than Water, Oil, or even rec- 
“© tified Spirit of Wine ittelf”? Our Author aflerts 
this upon the fureft Grounds, viz. divers Experi- 
ments, Of which he has fet down all the Sreps, 
made with certain Portions of Mercury and Water. 
The Conclufion, that followed from thefe Trials, 


o 
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was very remote from the Judgment of thofe excel- 
lent Virtuofi above named: For thereby it appeared, 
«¢ that Water, inftead of acquiring or lofing a giv- 
® en Quantity of Heat 13 or 14 times fooner than 
* Quickfilver, as it fhould do by the common 
es Theory, is about twice flower in heating and 
‘¢ cooling than Mercury was found to be. 

As Oil is more tenacious than Water, many, as 
Dr. Martine notes, are apt to think, that it will be 
flower than that, both in admitting the Particles of 
Heat and Fire, and in cooling or letting them go. 
Others, confidering that Oil confifts chiefly of ful- 
phureous Particles, will be ready to imagine, ac- 
cording to the Newtonian Obfervations of the Rays 
of Light and Heat, that it muft be apter both to 
attract and retain the Heat applied to it. Dr. 
Boerhaave, in direct Oppofition to this laft Senti- 
ment, makes Water both heat and cool more flowly 
than Oil, But this our Author did not find exaétly 
true: Oil did indeed both heat and cool fafter than 
Water ; and, contrary to all the Theories, even 
much fafter than its Difference in fpecifick Weight 
fhould have made it; as he found by repeated 
Experiments, He has alfo recorded fome Trials 
for comparing the heating and cooling of Water 
and reétified Spirit of Wine; by which he per- 
ceived that Spirit of Wine both heats and cools fafter 
thanWater ; and that, in a much greater Proportion 
than the inverfe Ratio of their {pecifick Gravities 
does require. 

The fame Theory, drawn, Dr. Martine fuppofes, 
from the general Doétrine of the vis inertie of 
Matter, led Boerhaave and Muffchenbroek to lay it 
down as a Principle, “that the Faculty of cooling 
«© other Bodies was in Proportion to the Denfity of 
** the cooling Medium.” But the Cafe is quite other- 
wife in faét. For our Author experienced, that tho’ 
Water beto Air in Denlity, as 800 to 1, its cooling 
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Faculty wasto thatof Air, but as 8 to r. And the 
refrigerating Virtue of Quickfilver, inftead of be- 
ing 14 times greater than that of Water, as might 
be expected from the Principle thefe Gentlemen 
went on, was fo little beyond it, as to be hardly a 
14th more. So weak and fallacious, as our Author 
fays, are all our Speculations concerning the Nature 
of things not thoroughly underftood. 





ARTICLE XXIII 


Objervations upon the Paper publifbed by Dr. 
Pemberton in the Hiftory of the Works 
of the LEARNED for the laft Month. By 
James Jurin, M.D. 


N my * laft, before I offered any Remarks up- 
I on what Dr. Pemberton calls an Interpretation 
of Sir //faac Newton’s Lemma, 1 took care to re- 
print that Interpretation verbatim, asalfothat fhorter 
and more fummary Explanation, which the Doétor 
had fubjoined to it. This I did, that the Reader 
having the whole before him in one View, might be 
the better enabled to judge, whether my Remarks 
were juftly grounded. 

Notwithftanding this Care, I am now charged 
with + mifreprefenting the Matter, by animadvert- 
ing on @ Part only of Dr. Pemberton’s Explanation, 
as if were the Whole. 

This much furprifes me. Isthere a fingle Man 
among all Dr. Pemberton’s Readers, who upon Sight 
of the Words, Or more briefly, did not conclude, 
that the Whole of his Interpretation was now over 
and finifhed, and that he was only going to repeat 


* Hif. W.L. Febr.1741. + Hi. W.L. March 1741. 
Page 221. 
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the fame Thing in other Words? Could any Body 
read the Words, For inflance, without thinking he 
had now done with both his longer and fhorter Ex- 
planation, and was going only to illuftrate by Ex- 
amples the Interpretation he had already given? 
Does not Dr. Pemberton himlelf now tell us, * that 
this was his Purpofe ? 

After all this, if he will not allow, that what I 
reprinted, was the Whole of his Interpretation, I 
fhall not difpute it with him ; but fhall content my- 
felf with obferving, that the Doctor himfelf is now 
fenfible, that what I reprinted is not a perfeé In- 
terpretation of the Lemma. Whether or no it was 
defigned for fuch, Jet others judge. 

To this Interpretation I made the two following 
Exceptions : 

I. ««+ Now that the Interpretation above laid 
¢¢s down, does not come up to the Demand made 
“ by Philalethes, appears at firft Sight, inafmuch 
“© as Dr. Pemberton has not attempted to /fLew. how 
“s thofe Suppofitions, and that Conclufion flow from 
ss the very Words of Sir \faac Newton. 

This was fo plain, that Dr. Pemberton made no 
Reply. 

II. 4 ‘* Befides this, the Conclufion here laid 
‘© down, viz. The Quantities and Ratio’s in this 
“ Lemma ARE SAID TO BECOME ultimate- 
‘© ly equal, is widely different from the Conclution 
*¢ Jaid down by Sir J/faac Newton, FIUNT (not 
“FIERI DICUNTUR) ultimo equales, 

‘¢ If it be faid, that this ts not defigned for the 
* Conclufion of Sir /faac Newton, but only for an 
‘© Explanation of the Term ultimately equal; then 
«¢ T cannot find, that Dr. Pembertou has given us any 
** Conclufion at all ; and confequently, I muft look 


* Ibid. p.220, 221. + Hif. W.L. Febr. 1741. p. 116. 
+ Ibidem. | 
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«¢ upon the whole, not as an Interpretation of the 
<< Lemma, but as a Definition only. 

Of the Force of this Objection, efpecially the 
firft Part of it, I perceive Dr. Pemberton 1; fully 
fenfible: For which Reafon, he would now have us 
tobelieve, that what I had reprinted from him, was 
not the Whele of his Interpretation, but a Part on- 
ly. ‘The Meaning of the Conclufion of the Lemma 
is, it feems, to be gathered from what he calls + the 
following Part of his &xplanation, which 1 have 
taken no notice of, intending thereby the Examples 
he has given, and his Obfervations upon them, 
coniifting af four Pages: That is, for the Mean- 
ing of three Words only, Fiunt ultimo equales, the 
Reader is to fearch over thofe four Pages. What 
hindered Dr. Pemberton from explaining thofe three 
Words in the fame Place, where he explained the 
reft of the Lemma ? 

The Anfweris, **§ in this Place, I neither de- 
*¢ figned to give any Conclufion of my own, nor 
“© yet todefine the Meaning of Sir J/aac Newton’s ; 
<* but have here fimply fet down his Conclufion in 
‘© his own Words, and proceed in the following 
¢¢ Part of my Explanation, which Dr. Furin has 
“ taken no notice of, to confider, how thofe Words 
‘© are to be underftood. 

If Dr. Pemberton in this Place defigned not to 
give any Conclufion of his own, which certainly no 
body required of him ; yet why he fhould not here 
give us the Meaning of Sir Ifaac Newton’s Conclufi- 
on, which had been fo often demanded ; why his 
Explanation of the Conditions of the Lemma, fhould 
not immediately be followed by an Explanation of 
a Conclufion, or Enxunciatum, I cannot eafily de- 
vile, 


+ H. W.L. March, p. 221. § Ibidem. 
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But is it true, that Dr. Pemberton has bere fim- 
ply fet down Sir \faac Newton’s Conclu/ion in his own 
Words ? Sir Ifaac Newton's own Words are, Fiunt 
ultimo equales, inftead of which the Doétor has fet 
down, ARE SAID TO BECOME ulti- 
mately equal. 

How well Dr. Pemberton has expounded thefe 
three Words in the four fubfequent Pages, which he 
now calls the following Part of his Explanation, will 
be feen by and by: In the meantime I muft take no- 
tice of two or three Particulars in his Reply. 

* «¢ At prefent, fays he, 1 can only afk, when 
«© Sir J/aac Newton fays of the Quantities and Ra- 
‘¢ tio’s, Fiant ultimd equaies, wherein do I differ 
‘+ from him in faying, that the varying Quantities 
¢ and Ratio’s are here (that is, by Sir J/aac New- 
‘ tom in this Lemma) faid to become ultimately e- 
“© qual? 

The Anfwer to this Queftion will depend upon 
the Senfe in which Dr. Pemberton intends the Word 
faid thal) be underftood. If the word, /aid, ftands 
for affirmed, there is no other Diiiereice between 
Sir Jfaac Newton and Dr. Pemberton, than that Sir 
Tjaac Newton {ays plainly andfimply, Fiat ultimd 
equales, and Dr. Pemberton, injudicioufly putting in 
a needlefsWord, tells us, the Quantitics and Ratio’s 
are faid, or afhrmed, to become ultimately equal. 

But if by the Words, are faid to become ultimate. 
ly equal, the Doctor means, as I think he does, 
that the Quantities and Ratio’s ave called ultimately 
equal, then the Lemma is turned into a mere Defi- 
nition. Had this been Sir //aae Newton's Defign, 
he would not have called it a Lemma, nor fubjoined 
a Demonttration. 

Dr. Pemberton goes on thus, + ** Dr. Furin, in- 
«+ deed, feems not himfelf to acquiefce in this Ob- 
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* jection, (iow fo?) but is willing to allow, that 

“ [T have defined the Meaning of Sir J/aac New- 

6 ton’s Expreffion, ultimately equal, tho’ he will 

s¢ not admit, that | have interpreted HIM. Burt 
¢ wherein the Definitionof any Terms comes fhort 
<< of an Interpretation of THEM, requires to be 
‘ farther explained. 

The Meaning of this Paffage does moft certainly 
require to be farther explained, efpecially in the Ute 
here made of thefe two fubtle Monofyllables HIM 
and THEM. 

For my Words, which the Doétor here alludes to, 
are, * “ I muft look upon the whole, not as an In- 
<¢ terpretation of the Lemma, but asa Definition on- 
« jy.” Whence it appears, that the only thing, 
which by thefe Words I de not admit Dr. Pember- 
ton to have interpreted, is the Lemma. By HIM 
therefore can truly and fairly be meant only the 
Lemma, and nothing elfe. And yet the Argu- 
ment ufed in the next Sentence, neceffarily requires, 
that by HIM and THEM fhould be underftood, 
not the Lemma, but the Words a/simately equal. 

This being rightly underftood, Dr. Pemberton’s 
Argument needs no other Anfwer ; to which how- 
ever I fhall reply, that the Definition of any Terms 
is undoubtedly an Interpretation of THEM, thofe 
Terms, but of nothing more than thofe Terms ; fo 
that a Definition of theTerm ultimately equal, is not 
an Interpretation of the Lemma, wherein that Term 
is contained. 

Here it will be proper to take notice, that Dr. 
Pemberton is defirous to have it thought, that he 
has given us an Interpretation of the whole Lemma; 
he is alfo defirous to have it thought, that I allow 
him to have defined the Term ultimately equal. 
But thefe two Things are utterly incompatible. He 


* Hit. W.L.¥Febr. 1741, p. 116. 
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muft neceffarily forego either the one or the other. 
If the Whole of what he calls his Interpretation, 
may be Jooked upon as a Definition only, then in- 
deed I allow him to have defined the Term witimately 
equal; but in that Cafe we have no Interpretation 
of the Lemma. Onthe other hand, if he will not 
allow, that the Whole isa Definition only, but that 
he has given us an Interpretation of the Lemma, 
then 1 fay, that Interpretation is deficient, foraf- 
much as the Conclufion, or Eynuxciatum of the 
Lemma, Fiunt ultimd equales, is not explained. 
Let him therefore choofe either the one or the o- 
ther ; for both of them hecan no way lay claim to. 

Bat Dr. Pemberton infitts, that what I have sought 
fit toreprint, and have animadverted on, is not the 
Whole, but a Part only of his Explanation, * 1 
‘¢ proceed, fays he, in the following Part of my 
«¢ Explanation, which Dr. Farin has taken no no. 
“ tice of, to cenfider how thofe Words are under- 
“¢ ftood. 

Let us fee therefore how far the Doétor, in this 
Part of his Explanation, has defined the Meaning of 
the Conclufion, or Enunciatum of the Lemma, FI- 
UNT ultim) equales. 

He gives us here * fix Inftances, or Examples, 
three of Quantities, and three of Ratio’s, tending 
to Equality : And having laid them all down, he 
informs us, that + in every one of thefe Inftances, 
all the Conditions expreffed in the Propofition are 
complied with , therefore by this Propofition, each 
Quantity MUST BE SAID to become ultimately 
equal to its correfponding Quantity; and each Ra- 
tio JS CONCLUDED to be ultimately the fame 
with its correfponding Ratio. 

Now what a Happinefs is it, to have fuch 
clear and diftinét Conceptions! So cloudy-headed 


* Hit. W. L. Jan. 1741. p. 75. + Ibid. p. 76. 
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am I, that whether I am told the Quantities and 
Ratios ARE SAID TO BECOME, or MUST 
BE SAID TO BECOME, or ARE CON- 
CLUDED TO BE ultimately equa!, 1 am fill 
as much at a lofs as ever about the Meaning of the 
Words, FIU NT ultimo equales. 

But Dr. Pemberton, having thus clearly defined 
the Meaning of Sir \faac Newton’s Conclufion, pro- 
ceeds to tell us, * “ The only Difficulty, ‘ebich 
<< here occurs, is, that whereas GE and EF (the 
Quantities in his firft Example) become actually 
“ equal, both coinciding at laft with the Line AF, 
(Mark that Mr. Robins, that Lines may be equal, 
tho’ they be not diftinét from each other) ** and the 
*¢ Ratio of - - - - becomes at laft actually the 
“¢ fame, with thatof - - - -, the likeis not to be 
“ found in any of the other Inftances; for the Tri- 
«¢ angle - - - - can never be in reality equal to 
«© - - - -, nor the Polygon - - - - be made e- 
«< qualto, &c. Again, the Ratio - - - - muft 
¢* ever begreaterthan - - - -, and the Ratio- - - 
‘s always greater than - ~ - -, &e, 

Here, for fear of being charged with Mifrepre- 
fentation, I muft proceed with the greateft Cau- 
tion. 

Dr. Pemberton in the preceding Paffage has in- 
formed us, that the Quantities in his three Exam- 
ples, mufi be [aid to become ultimately equal, and ac- 
cordingly he now teaches us, that in his firft Exam- 
ple, they become aétually equal. Thus far I canun- 
derftandhim. But he afterwards tells us, that the 
Quantities in his fecond Example can never be in 
yeality equal, nor be made equal inthe third. 

Alfo, inthe three Examples of Ratio’s, the Ra- 
tio’s are concluded to be ultimately the fame; and in 
the firft Example, one Ratio becomes at laft aftually 
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the fame with the other, but in the fecond Example 
one Ratio muji ever be greater, and in the third 
mujft always be greater than the other. 

So that two Qualities mujt be faid to become ulti- 
mately equal, tho’ they can never be in reality equal, 
nor be made equal: And one Ratio is concluded to 
be ultimately the fame with another, tho’ it muft ever 
be greater, Or always be greater than the other. 

This, as Dr. Pemberton juftly obferves, is a 
Difficulty; to me indeed a very greatone. It hap- 
pens very well, that it is the only Difficulty, which 
here occurs : For certainly two or three fuch Difficul- 
ties might overthrow the beft Interpretation in the 
World. S1 duo preterea tales. 

This Difficulty however, the Doétor thinks, is 
not infuperable. Let us fee how he will get over 
it. He goes on thus: 

* ¢¢ But if it be faid, that therefore inthefe Cafes 
¢ nothing more can be concluded from the Conditi- 
© ons propofed in the Propofition, than that thefe 
‘© Magnitudes and Ratio’s are not ultimately une» 
“© qual; to this the Anfwer is, that this negative 
© Conclufion is fully fufficient for all the Purpofes, 
¢ to which Sir J/gac Newton has applied this Lem- 
‘© wa; and that the only Advantage, which accrues 
© from. the Affirmative Form of Expreffion ufed 
** by him, is fome additiona] Degree of Brevity. 

Here I cannot but agree with Dr. Pemberton, 
that this negative Conclufion is fully fufficient for all 
the Purpofes, to which this Lemma bas or can be 
applied. For if two Quantities are once proved ta 
be not unequal, there is no Geometer, ancient, or 
modern, but will readily allow them to be egzal. 
Sir J/faac Newton had fo little doubt of this, thar 
having proved his Quantities and Ratio’s zot to be 
unequal, he thought he had no Occafion to go any 
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farther, but that every Reader would conclude, the 
muft of Neceffity be egual. But if Dr. Pemberton 
fhould have any Scruples about this Point, and 
fhould doubt of the Equality of Quantities which 
are not unequal, his Friend Mr. Rodins will inform 
him, that Zhings, which have no Difference, are in- 
duvitably equal. 

But were it otherwife, is it to be thought Sir Jaac 
Newton was fo extremely fond of Brevity, as for 
the faving of five Letters only, to put his Readers 
under fuch a Difficulty ? 

Or if we give up te Advantage of this additic- 
nal Degree of Brevity, and put down zon inequales, 
inftead of equales, will Dr. Pemberton’s Difficulty 
be removed ? I think not. 

For if two Quantities or Ratio’s can never be in 
reality equal, nor be made equal, if one muft ever be 
greater, or always be greater than the other, it is 
not poffible to conceive them not uncgual 3 fothat the 
Difficulty, which Dr. Pemberton propofes to him- 
felf, will ftill remain, tho’ inftead of she affirmative 
Form of Expreffion we fubftitute the negative Con- 
clufion. 

But Dr. Pemberton tells us, he has * juftified Sir 
Tfaac Newton from the fimilar Ufage of other Geo- 
meters. How fo? + From the Writers on geometri- 
cal Progreffions, with whom it has been ufual to 
CALL the Limit, &c. In particular, Gregory of 
St. Vincent, who ---- DEFINES the Limit, &c. 

This might do very well, if Sir //aac Newton, 
like Gregory of St. Vincent, had laid down a Defi- 
nition only ; if he had only CALLED Quantities 
equal, which are not ftrictly fo, this had been an 
USAGE of the Word SIMILAR to that of other 
Geometers, But Dr. Pemberton forgets, that what 


* H.W.L, March 1741. p. 220. + H: W. L, Jan. 
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he has undertaken to explain, is not a Definition, 
but a demonftrated Propofition. 

As to the t nafcent and evanefcent Quantities 
here introduced, I fhould advife Dr. Pemberton to 
range thofe Examples, not under the firft, but un- 
der the feventh Lemma, as he may learn from* P4;- 
jalethes. But I muft needs fay, I entirely agree 
with him in one thing, that vanifbing Quantities 
are fo called, becaufe they are fuppofed continually to 
diminifh, tll they VANISH or COME TO NO- 
THING. Mark that, Mr. Rodins / 

I muft beg to be excufed from entring into any 
Debate about nafcent Increments. That Matter has 
been fufficiently difcuffed already. 

To conclude, having now confidered the whole of 
Dr. Pemberton’s Interpretation, and having ftill fome 
Doubts about it, 1 make ufe of the Liberty he has 
been pleafed to give me, and defire he will explain 
himfelf farther in the two following Particulars : 

I. That he will fhew me, how the Conditions 
he has laid down, are to be made out from the 
Words of Sir J/aac Newton. 

II. That he will explain the Meaning of the 
Conclufion, or Enunciatum of the Lemma, FIUNT 
ultimo equales. fhould be glad he would do it as 
diftinétly and clearly, as has been done by 4 Pdr- 
lalethes. 


+ Ibid. p. 78. * Republ. of Letters, Nov. 1735.p. 378. 
4 R. of Letters, Jan. 1736. p, 82. 
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ARTICLE XxXIV. 


The Hiftory of the Belles Lettres, and of Arts 
and Sciences, from their Origin, down to 
this prefent Time. Being a Supplement to M. 
Rollin’s Belles Lettres. Tranflated from the 
French of M. Juvenal de Carlencas. With 
a compleat Alphabetical Index. London, 
printed for James Hodges, at the Looking-. 
Glafs, over-againjt St. Magnus Church, Lon- 
don-Bridge. 1741. Octavo. Pages 309, 
befides the Preface, &c. 


T is natural to think, that fuch a Number of 
Subjeéts as ate comprehended in this T reatife, 
cannot be handled in their full Extent ; the Reader 
can expe¢t no other than fhort and general Hints on 
each of them: And if thefe are judicioufly chofen 
and digefted, the Compiler is entitled to our Ac- 
knowledgments. 

Grammar and Languages are our Author’s firft 
Topics, He begins with the latter. The Hebrew, 
he tells us, ‘ is fimple in its Words, all derived 
“* from a few Roots, without any Compofition ; 
«¢ ic is rich, folid, and clear in its Expreffions, 
«© which give diftinét Ideas, and form fenfible Ima- 
‘¢ ges.” [t was almoft loft in the feventy Years 
Babylonifo Captivity, when it ceafed to be the com- 
mon Speech of the Fews, who fubftiruted in its 
Room the Syriack or Chaldee. After their Return, 
it was underftood by none but the Learned amongit 
them ; befides, they abandoned the Ufe of the origi- 
nal Letters (which the Samaritans retained) and 
took thofe of the Chaldeans, which we improperly 
call Hebrew— 

About 
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About twohundred Years ago, the Study of this 
Language revived in the Weft. The moft learned 
of the Proteftant Divines in Germany gave great 
Application to it during the fixteenth Century. Se- 
baftian Munjfter acquired an extraordinary Reputa- 
tion for his Skill in it. He was, for his excellent 
Verfion of the Bible, ftiled the German Efdras. At 
the fame time it flourifhed in France, under Fran- 
cis I. that illuftrious Reftorer of Science. -He 
eftablifhed Profeflors at Paris, Anno 1529, to 
teach this and other Languages. Vatable, Bertin, 
Genebrard, and feveral others, diftinguifhed them- 
felves by their Knowledge of them. Varable in- 
{tracted Salignac, Cavalier, Mercier: And Raphe- 
lengious, Difciple of Mercier, introduced the Hebrew 
among, the Fiemi/h; in which Andreas Mefius be- 
came a great Proficient. Several of the Spaniards 
alfo greweminent Matters of it; of whom our Au- 
thor mentions only Arrias Montanus, who, by Or- 
der of Philip Il. made the famous Edition of the 
Complutenfian Bible. 

About a thoufand Years after, the Hebrew was no 
more a living Language, certain Critics, of the 

hool of Tiberias, called by us Ma/foretes, invent- 
ed the Point-Vowels, which upon the revival of 
the Belles Lettres came into general Ufe. Our Au- 
thor is no Favourer of them. On the contrary, he 
fays, ‘* To encourage the Study of this Mother- 
«© Language, the Points fhould be cut off, which 
«¢ Jike sriars and Thorns ferve only to choak up 
«© the Way that leads to it. Thefe Points or Ac- 
“© cents are ufelefs, now that the Queftion is, noe 
‘© to fpeak, but to read and underftand ir. 
“ Moft Part of the Students of Hebrew do now 
reject them as good for nothing, but to embar- 
‘© ras and retard the Study of the facred Books. 

M. Carlencas waves faying any thing of the Pha- 
nictan or Ethiopian Tongues. But concerning the 
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Greek he tells us, the fabulous Ages afcribe it to 
Cadmus, Son of Agenor King of Phenicia, who 
brought into Greece the Invention of Writing, about 
two hundred and fixty Years before the taking of 
Troy. He introduced the Phenician into this Coun- 
try, which mixing with that which the Natives, 
the Defcendants of Hellen, {fpoke, formed at laft the 
Greek Language. He makes the different Dialeés 
of it to have proceeded, in Procefs of time, from 
much the like Caufes: As thus, ** feveral Clans of the 
“© Greeks went in queft of new Habitations: The 
‘ Jonians and olians paffed over into Afia, and 
¢ eftablifhed themfelves in thefe two Countries, 
‘© which from them have been fince called Jonia 
“s and Eolia. The Language of their Pofterity took 
*¢ eafily a Tincture of that of the ancient Afaticks. 
‘© Thence came the Jonian and Eolian Dialects. 
“© The Dorick feems to be more ancient, It muit — 
“ certainly come from Dorus, the fecond Son of 
“ Hellen. 

Our Author afterwards tells us, ‘* We fhould 
«¢ have a very falfe Notion of the Greek Dialects, 
<¢ if we took them for fo many corrupt Ways ot 
“< fpeaking, dike thofe ufed in the feveral Provinces 
“ of France; every Dialect was a perfect Idiom, 
«© which had its particular Beauties. Herodote 
«¢ made ufe of the Jonian, Thucydide of the Attick : 
«© ‘What a Purity of Style, and Elegance in thete 
*¢ two Hiftorians! We muft acknowledge however, 
s¢ that the 4stic Dialect excells the others very far: 
«© Why? Becaule by 4¢tici/m is meant a Difcourle, 
‘* which feems to be dictated by Nature itfelf; 
‘ where there is nothing but what’s agreeable to 
« Tafte, of an eafy Grace, and fo feafoned as to 
*«< be felt; in a word, where every thing is well 
“¢ faid. . 

A Reader, who has the leaft Penetration, will 
perceive by this laft Paragraph alone, without a 
| couric 
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courfe to any other, in what Degree he ought to 
value this Author. I fhall be cautious of loading 
this Article with many more Quotations in his own 
Words ; judging the Paffages that I have already 
cited, fufficient to fhew us his Capacity for hand- 
ling the Subjects he has undertaken. Let us then 
go on hereafter ina more general Way, mentioning 
the Heads only of M. Car/enca;’s Ditcourfes. 

And with regard to the Matter we are now upon, 
viz. the Greek Language, he fhews us what a Pitch 
of Politenefs it arrived to at Athens 3 he gives usa 
flight View of its Tranfmigration to Rome, and its 
Treatment in that City; then we fee it degenerating, 
both there, where it was exoric, and in its native 
Soil: However, its Vigour and Beauty were not en- 
tirely loft; and in the ‘Time of its greateft Langour 
were the Accents of it invented, {fo ufeful for under- 
itanding well the Greek Writers: Whoever would 
refer them to the higher Ages, might be eafily re- 
tuted, our Author fays, both from the eldeft Inicrip- 
tions and ancient Manutcripts. 

Thus he brings us, infenfibly, as he fays, to 
the Date of the Recovery of the Greek Language in 
the Weft, where it had been altogether unknown 
for many Ages. He tells us whowere the Reftorers 
of it here, by what Methods it was reftored, and 
to what Incidents the Revival of it was owing. 

ethen proceeds to confider the Latin. He gives 
usa Glimpfe ®f it in its greateft Purity ; fuch as ic 
appeared in the Days of Scipioand Lelius, fuch as 
flowed from the Pen of Zerence, who firft infufed 
into it the Artic Graces. To Cicero, and the Poets 
of the Auguftan Age, he afcribes the perfecting 
thereof, in Point of Harmony and Numbers, And, 
without taking the leaft notice of what has been of- 
fered in his Vindication, to which, perhaps, he was 
an utter Stranger, he hints, as if Livy was the firft 
who began to debafe it, by his Patavinity. 

Xx 
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From the Reign of Tiberius the Latin Language 
went on degenerating. M.Carlencas fets forth the 
Caufes of its Depravity. Hecommemorates fevera] 
Grammarians, who endeavoured to fultain or to re. 
trieve a more elegant Relifh of the ancient Writings; 
nor does he forget to beftow a Word or two on the 
Critics and Antiquaries of the 16th Century, who 
applied themfelves to the I!luftration of the moft va- 
luable of the Roman Authors. He finifhes this Part 
of the Chapter, by celebrating the Editors of the 
Dauphin and Variorum Clafficks, and of the Works 
of the primitive Fathers. 

He afterwards entertains us with a little Hiftory 
of the French Tongue. He profefles to inform us of 
its Source, and to fhew us its Courfe and Progrefs. 
During the Race of the firft Kings there were two 
People in France, who fpoke two Languages, the 
Latin and the Tude/que. Thefe at length became 
blended into one Speech, retaining a Tinéture of 
the Latin, as to the Words, and of the Tude/que, 
with refpeét to Conftruction. But this compound 
Language foon underwent confiderable Alterations : 
Even in its Conftruction: the Roman ere long pre- 
vailed. Our Author gives an Account of fome 
further Changes in it, partly derived from the 
Greek, partly effected by the Poets, who greatly im- 
proved it. But its laft Refinement he attributes to 
the French Academy, founded by Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, for that very Purpofe. He fpeakgafterwards of 
their Dictionary, and of the etymological one of M. 
Menage ; of the Abbe Regnier’s, Pere Chiffiet’s and 
M. de la Touche’s Grammars. In the next Place 
he diftinguifhes thofe French Writers, who are the 
beft Guides in all the different Styles. «* The way of 
“¢ writing eafily, naturally, and as it were negli- 
‘¢ gently, is, in hisOpinion, a confiderable Part of 
“© the French Urbanity.” This eftimable Quality, 
according to him, is not to be found in other Lan- 
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guages. He fets forth the bad Properties of the 
Italian and Spanifb. He declares, that if we would 
fee thefe two Languages in their Beauty, we mutt 
fee and confider them in their Infancy: And he 
gives the Preference to the eldeft Writers in them 
above the latter ones. 

He fays but a very few Words about the German 
and Engli/b Tongues. As to the Turki/h, he only 
reckons up what Grammars of it have been pub- 
lifhed ; and he clofes the Chapter with a Para- 
graph about the Chine/e. 

The next Subjeét He attempts to meddle with 
is Poe/fy. He talks, after his manner, of the An- 
tiquity, and I know not what, of it. He fhews 
how it was originally employed by the People of 
God; and how it was afterwards abufed by the 
Greeks and Romans. Then we have a Word or 
two about the Periods of its flourifhing in feveral 
Nations, and the Forms under which it has appeared. 
The Gentleman fays, very magifterially, and with 
his ufual Judgment, that “¢in England, their Poe- 
‘¢ try with a pompous and harmonious Drefs gives 
«© no Image, offers nothing to the Mind but ['ri- 
‘¢ fles, or a fimple poor Play upon Words.” The 
Practice of Rhiming he derives from the Barbari- 
ans, who invaded the Roman Empire: He tells us of 
an Effay to introduce it into Latin Poefy, but fays 
that it was foon expelled from thence. 

After thefe Generals, he comes to fpeak of the 
different Species of Poetry. He begins with the 
Lyric. The firft Veftiges of this he finds among 
the Patriarchs; he traces it from Facob’s Oracles to 
the Pfalms of David. He ftepsafterwards to Greece, 
where he would have us by no means doubt but 
Poefy flourifhed before Homer. He obferves a Re- 
femblance between that of the ancienteft Grecian 
Poets and the Hebrews. He then in a few Lines 
characterifes the moft eminent of the Greeks in this 

X 2 kind, 
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kind. He beftows a Paragraph on the old RomanLyric 
Writers, and four fhort cxes on fome of the Moderns: 
The lait of thefe is Buchanan, whom he praifes, as 
well as he can. Then he proceeds tothe Frencd ; 
Tells us by whom the Lyric Tafte was brought a- 
moneftthem ; aiid pretends to fettle the Merit of 
their Writers in this: Strain. At the End of this 
Section he has fomething about the Nature and De- 
fign ot Poetry, and the \v.eans whereby the Inten- 
tion of it isaccomplithed. 

The next Thing he deicantsonis Erte Poetry. 
He fets out with a Panegyric on Homer, the Father 
of it, and the /lizd. Hefiod comes after , in whofe 
Theogony, he pronounces, there is nothing great 
but the Subjeét. He utters very bad things of the 
Poets of the following Ages. 

From the Greeks he runs to the Jatins. V. irgil 
was to the latter, what Homer was to the others, 
Exmius has but a Word from him. As for Lucre- 
tius, he allows him to have an uncommon and 
laudable Genius. He has difcovered, very fagaci- 
oufly, that the Werk of this admirable Poet is not 
fo much an Heroic Poem, as a Syftem of Nature. 
However, he thinks, there is but little to be learned 
from it; and he promifes we fhall find more In- 
ftruction in a Poem compofed by Cardinal de Po- 
lignac on the very fame Subject, on Purpofe to re- 
fute Lucretius. In four and twenty Lines he has 
comprifed a Comparifon between Aumer and Vir- 
gil; upon which Father Rapin has employed above 
three times as many Pages. We have after this 
fome characteriftica) Hints concerning Pollio, Va- 
rvius, Ovid, Lucan, Valerius Flaccus, Statins, Si- 
linus Italicus, Aufonius, and Claudian. 

After having difpatched thefe, according to their 
Merit, our Author introduces one Madam Proba 
Falconia, whom he Jafhes for making, as he expref- 
fes it, * but a bad Ufe of her Wit and Memory, 
thy ; * € by 
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ss by tacking together a great many of the Hemi- 
“ fticks of Virgil ; and from that fantaftic Junécti- 
«¢ on, or foldering of thefe half Verfes, refulted 
“¢ that ridiculous Cento or Rhap/cdy on the Hiftory 
“ of the Old and New Teflameut”’ This Sort ot 
Poem, hetells us, tooka little, in the 16th Centu- 
ry, and the pedantic Lady aforefaid (Mother of two 
Confuls) had feveral Imitators, L+/io Caluppi ex- 
celled in it. M. Carlencas names fome others, whofe 
Performances were in a like Strain. 

The Pontificates of Leo X. and Clement VIL. are 
celebrated by him as aufpicious to Heroic Poetry. 
Trifin and Taffa are commended by him as Orna- 
ments of that Period. Befide thefe, who wrote in 
Italian, he fays fomewhat of Fracafforius, Sauna- 
zarius, Vida, Grotius and Henfius. The Rear of 
this Section decides the Value of the Spanifh and 
French Epic Writers. 

Our Author now gives a Definition of the Dra- 
ma, both Tragic and Comic, into which he divides 
it, Wich regard to the firft Sort, he tells us, what 
it was in its primzeval State, He then defcends to 
the Characters of Sophocles, Euripides, F/chylus, 
who were the moft eminent Greex Tragedians. He 
fixes the Date of its Introduction amonegft the Ro- 
mans ; and then pretends to defcribe its Condition 
among the /talians, the Spaniards, the Englifh, the 
Dutch, and the French. Aboveall the FrenchWriters 
in this Species he extols, with Reafon, Corneille 
and Racine, in Praife of whom he expatiates very 
much, confidering how Laconic he is generally : 
Of the Englifh he fays only, in three Lines, «* They 
‘*¢ naturally love cruel Things, and are delighted 
** with a bloody Stage. Their Language is very 
“ fic for Tragedy.” We are deeply obliged to 
him for fo favourable a Judgment of our Tongue, 
feeing he is infpired with fo horrid an Idea of our 
Temper. 
| X 3 He 
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He attributes the Invention of Comedy to the 
Athenians. tis, according to him, * The Imi- 
«© tation of the Ridicule, or what ts obferved tobe 
‘¢ ridiculous in Men ; andthe End which it pro- 
“< pofes to itfelf, is torender us more agreeable and 
<< ufeful to Society, by making us correét thofe 
«¢ Faults, which its Action expofes.” He fays 
fomewhat about the Diftinétion of it, fo well 
known, into Ancient and Middle: Some reckon a 
third Sort, under the Title of New; of which, he 
owns, if he may be allowed to {peak, he has not 
Difcernment fine enough to perceive the Difference 
from the latter of the two former Kinds. 

After a View (if it may be fo called) of the 
State of Comedy at Rome, from its Commence- 
ment to the Year of Chrift 546, and a Word or 
two of its modern Appearance in the Works of the 
Italian, Spanifb and French Writers of it, our Au- 
thor proceeds, with his ufual Concifenefs, to fet 
down his Thoughts of the Opera, Paftoral Poefy, 
Satire, Fable, Klegy, Epigram, Madigral, Songs 
and Sonnets; and clofes the Seétion with a Dif- 
courfe, of feveral Paragraphs, on the Art of Pce/y. 

His next Topic 1s Eleguence. He informs us 
what it is, what it does, and in what Soil it flou- 
rifhes, He furveys it in its Vigour and Beauty a- 
mongft the Greeks and Romans ; and he exhibits it 
alfo fading, in its Decline. He is pleafed after- 
wards to beftow a few Pages on the Eloquence of 
the French Barand Pulpit; and finifhes the Subjeé& 
with three Pages upon the rt of Rhetorick. 

The following Scétion treats of Hiffory. This 
our Author diftinguifhes into Written or Monumen- 
tal. Hiftorical Monuments are Altars, Temples, 
Feafts, Trophies, Denominations of Men and Pla- 
ces; and Jaftly, to ufe hisown elegant Language, 
Verfes put in a Song. That in all Ages, the Me- 
mory of great Affairs was preferved by Songs, 
among, 
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among the Hebrews, Greeks, Gauls, 8cc. he evinces 
by I know not how many Authorities. 

The firft Hiftorians he finds to be of the Fewifh 
Nation. AMojes is fet down of Courfe asthe earlieft. 
Fofhua was his Succeffor in that Capacity. Among 
this People none but the Priefts, he tells us, were 
permitted to write the Story of publick Events. It 
was the fame, he fhews, with the Phenicians, the 
Chaldeans, and the Egyptians. He does not torget 
here to give us fome little Information concerning 
Sanchoniathon, Berofus, Manetho, and their impudent 
Counterfeiter, Annius of Viterbo. He attcrwards 
acquaiits us with the firft Compofer in Profe among 
the Grezks, and with the Perions who introduced the 
Tafte tor Hiftory in that Country. 

From thefe he paffes to the Romans. Here we 
are let fee the primitive Circumftances of Hiftory a- 
mong them, and what Figure it made in after Ages, 
both in its flourifhing and declining Condition. The 
State of it is then fet forth among the Moderns. In 
the Sequel of this Section we have fomething on the 
Hiftorical Art, and about Infcriptions. 

The next thing our Author meddles with is Phi- 
lofophy. And after having given us a flight 
Glimpte of it in its puris xaturalibus, before the De- 
luge, after the Deluge, and amongft the J/raelites, 
he obliges us with a Profpect of it, as it fubfifted 
in Egypt, Phoenicia, Greece, Rome, Arabia, and 
France. Thus far in general. He afterwards defcants 
onthe different Branches of Philofophy, as Logic, 
Morality, Metaphyficks, Phyficks, natural Hifto- 
ry, Medicine, Anatomy, Botany, and Chymiftry. 

He then proceeds to the Mathematical Sci- 
ences: Giving us a very fuccinét Hiftory of the In- 
ventors and Improvers of Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Cofmography, Aftronomy, Geography, Naviga- 
tion, Opticks, Dialling, Mechanicks, Hydrofta- 
ticks, Mujfick, Fortification, and Architecture. 
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We come now to the Civil Law, or Furi/pru- 
dence. The Egyptians are celebrated for their Ex- 
cellency in this Inftitution. Numa laid the Foun- 
dation of it among the Romans. His Succeffors 
added new Conttitutions. All were abolifhed after 
the Expulfion of the Zarguins, and the Lawsof the 
twelve Tables were formed: In Procefs of Time, 
the Ediéts of the Pretors, and the Decrees of the 
Senate and People, were joined tothem. This Col- 
leétion, which comprehended the Laws municipal 
and civil, facred and prophane, was entrufted with 
the Priefts, who referved to themfelves the Know- 
ledge of it, and made it a great Secret. One of 
them only was prefer’d, and impowered to give An- 
{wers to fuch as had Occafion to make any Inqui- 
ries into thefe Matters. About the Year of Rome 
450, Caius Flavius, Secretary of the Pontiff Appius 
Claudius Cecus, ftole from his Mafter the Regifter, 
containing the due Forms of legal Proceffes and 
the fet Days of Pleading: This he divulged to the 
People. Thenceforth, as our Author goes on, the 
Study of the Law became more general; efpecial- 
Jy under the Emperors. From their time there was 
at Rome a regular Expofition of the Law, a School 
of Lawyers, whofe Decifions have made up the fifty 
Books of the Dige/ts. The moft tamous of thefe 
Lawyers was Papinian,whom Septimius Severus raif- 
ed to bethe Head of the Profeffion; like our Lord 
Chief Juftice of the King’s-Bench. He had for his 
Affeffors Paul and Ulpian, who fucceeded him in 
the aforefaid Office under Alexander Severus. M. 
Carlencas goes on to fpeak of the /mperial Confii- 
tutions, and what are called the Novelies: But | 
fhall have a future Occafion of laying before the 
Reader a Breviate of this Subject, more to his Sa- 
tisfa€tion than can be extracted from this Treatife ; 
where things are little more than mentioned, and 
nothing infifted on. | 
From 
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From the Roman Laws our Author proceeds to 
fome fhort Hints about thofe of the more northern 
Nations. He is largeft, by much, on thofe of /rance. 

The Study of the Roman Law, he tells us, was 
in ufe, fince the Beginning of the 11th Century. 
Irneir or Warneir, who had ftudied at Con/tantino- 
pie, fet about the reading the Books of u/iinian, 
excited thereto by the famous Difpure abour the 
Word 4s; and he taught them publickly after- 
terwards at Bologne in Lombarzy. This Study, 
however, made no great Progrefs during three 
Ages: But Gino Caponi having brought trom //o- 
rence a Manufcript of the Dige/fs, which the Pifins 
had found a long time before among the Plunder of 
Amalfi, thisDitcovery fet the fral/iaz; on an eager 
Profecution of it; the Germans allo took to it; and 
it engaged the Application of the /rea:h likewife: 
Leéctures were read upon this Subjeét at 3 ‘ontpelior 
and Tholoufe, before the Univerfities were ereéted. 
But the flourifhing State of this Science, our Au- 
thor adds, was not before the 16th Century. i. the 
time of A/ciat : The Example of this Lawyer, who 
had acquired a great Reputation ai ev7zes, invited 
a great many others to illuftiate toe feveral Parts 
of the Roman Law by their Commentaries. 

Our Author has aiter this a Seétion on / cclefiafti- 
cal Law, and another on Thecl zy. 

He thenenters on the polite Arts, and firft takes 
notice of Sculpture. He gives the tionour of in- 
venting it tothe Egypticns. The frit Monuments 
he finds of it, upon Record, are the coloffa] Sta- 
tues of Meris and his Queen “The &y ypsian Scul- 
ptors, he tells us, excelled fo much in the Juftnefs 
of their Proportions, ‘* that alter having feparately 
** cut the Stones which were to form the Statue, 
‘¢ thofe loofe Pieces, and which oft-times were not 
‘© cut by one Hand, when joined together, made 
*¢ the perfeét Statue appear, as it it had been made of 
: ; ‘© one 
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“« one folid Piece.” They were not fo eminent, he 
fays, in what we call the fine and embellifhing Part, 
which we admirein the Works of the Greeks ; as is 
evident from the Bas-reliefs, yet to be feen on the 
ancient Buildings of Egypt, the Figures oi their 
Obelifks and their Mummies; all which are far from 
being beautifully finifhed. 

After adozen Lineson the Skill of the Z/raclites 
in Sculpture, M. Carlencas takes a View of it in 
Greece. He difputes the Honour of its Invention 
with this People, whoclaimed it, as they did almoft 
every thing delicate and praife-worthy. He affirms, 
Dezdalus brought it to them from Egypt, where he 
was taught it ;and he talks, like a wonderful Artift, 
about a wooden Venus, by the Hand of this fame 
Sculptor, which moved: All the Secret of this Mo- 
tion, he fays, very wifely, lay in the Quickfilver, 
which the Workman put within the Figure, and 
which made it play. 

Yet ftill this Art of Carving was very imperfeét, 
he tells us, in Greece. But at length, fome time or 
other (for he has not fettled the Chronology of the 
Affair) it arrived at the utmoft Degree of Excel- 
Jence. What promoted its Progrefs was this: ‘* At 
‘that time the Exercifes of Body, as Jumping, 
“© Wreftling, &¥c. were brought to the greateft Per- 
*¢ fection in Greece. As they ftrengthened the Bo- 
«© dy, and were perfomed naked, they were of great 
«¢ Ufe for advancing the Art of Sculpture, becaufe 
‘© they furnifhed excellent Models to work by. 

After celebrating the principal Sculptors a- 
mong the Greeks, and their remaining Perform- 
ances, our Author proceeds to an Account of the 
Romans. Thefe were not ignorant, he fays, of Sculp- 
ture, before they were acquainted with the Greeks ; 
and he tells us of fome Pieces of it in the earlier 
Ages of that State. He deduces it to the Reign 
of Augujius, when it was at its Height in the Em- 
pire ; 
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pire ; and extols the Statue of Zulia, Daughter of 
that Prince, for the furpaffing Beauty of the Dra- 
pery. He follows it in its gradual Decay, and 
drops it at the triumphal Arch of Coz/aatine, where 
it betrayed obvious Symptoms of its languifhing 
Condition. 

It feems to have recovered its ancient Vigour un- 
der the Pontificates of Leo X. and Julius Il. M. 
Carlencas mentions the fine Produétions of thofe ex- 
quifite Mafters who flourifhed in thofe Days, and 
who have filled all Europe with their invaluable La- 
bours. 

Painting, which he next goes upon, he derives 
alfo from Egypt. He purfues it through the Schools 
of Greece, Rome, modern Italy, Lombardy, Mi- 
lan, Flandcrs, France, and Holland; {cattering 
here and there a Character of the chief Mafters in 
each ofthem. He adjoins to this Topic four Para- 
graphs, which comprife the Information he is fo 
good as to give us about Mo/aic Work, Inlaying, 
and Damafkry. 

We come now to the Art of Engraving. Our 
Author has given usa Touch of its Hiitory, as 
exercifed on precious Stones, Medals, Wood and 
Copper. He fuppofes that both the J/raelites and 
Greeks had their Skill of working upon Gems 
trom the Egypiiaws; and that the Romans derived 
their Knowledge of it from the Greeks. There are 
no Medals, he fays, of this aft People, of tolera- 
ble Beauty, to be feen fince the Emperor Severus’s 
time, The Latins preferved the Purity of their 
Tafte longer; but after Gordian the Pious, their 
Medals degenerated very fenfibly, and under Gal- 
lienus they were good for little or nothing. We 
muft come to the laft Age, he tells us, if we would 
fee Medals in all their Perfection. Thofe of Lewis 
the XIIIth, made by Jean Varin, may be compa- 
red, if he judges right, with the fineft of Antiquity. 
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M. Carlencas’s Account of Printing will give 
the Reader no great Satisfaction ; nor will he reap 
a great deal from the Seétion following it, wherein 
he has comprifed the Names, €fc. of the Writers 
of the Hiftory of Learning. 

Having gone thorough the liberal and_ polite 
Arts, he proceeds to thofe, which, tho’ not fo 
genteel, are more valuable, as they are no lefs fub- 
fervient to the Pleafure of Life, and are far more 
extenfively ufeful. Thefe are Agriculture and Gar- 
dening. He fhews in what juft Efteem thefe moft 
excellent and beneficial Arts have been, throughout 
all Ages, and among all civilifed Nations: The 
Chaldeans, Perfian:, Lydians, Egyptians, P beni- 
cians, Sicilians, Greeks, Romans, Gauls, French and 
Engzlifp. He has colleéted a Number of Inftances 
of fine Gardens, and illuftrious Hufbandmen and 
Gardeners, among thefe different People. 

Hunting, Fifhing, Riding, and the Gymnattic 
Art, are what our Author treats of at the Clofe of 
this Work. Hunting has been the Practice of al! 
Ages and Countries. M. Carlencas fhews in what 
Credit it was with the ancient Patriarchs, and with 
the feveral People that have been juft named. He 
animadverts upon an Affertion of M. Voiture, who 
had, he fays, more Politencfs than Learning, and 
who denies it to have been followed by Men of Con- 
dition among the Romans. Whereas he fhovuld 
have known, ‘* that the fecond Scipio, the worthy 
‘© Heir of Scipio the Great, who took and deftroyed 
‘© Carthage, was frequently pleafed with the Exer- 
“ cife of Hunting. The Country of Macedon, 
‘¢ where the Kings frequently took this Diverfion, 
‘«¢ furnifhed him with an Opportunity to fatisfy his 
«¢ Inclination; and was the Schoo! where that Hero, 
‘© by hunting down wild Beafts, learned to fubdue 
** the Enemies of his Country.” Our Author af- 
terwards 
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cerwards quotes Horace in Commendation of Hunt- 
ing, asa noble Diverfion, and advifing Lollius to 
ufe it, &Fc. ‘© Nay, headds, in fo great Repute 
«« was Hunting in the Time of Augustus, that the 
«© Romans thought it was a Cure for Difeafes, for 
«¢ which Reafon they would at any Rate be efteem- 
«¢ ed Hunters.—— Even Men of Learning did not 
é¢ difdain this Exercife. The younger Pliny, writ- 
« ing to Tacitus, boafts much of a Hunting where 
they had catched three Boars. ——Ir was the dar]- 
ing Diverfion of moft of the Emperors: It was 
the common Refrefhment of Trajan and Antoni- 
nus Pius; but Adrian, a lively and fierce Prince, 
and who knew no Medium either in Virtues or 
Vices, loved Dogs and Horles to fuch a De- 
gree, that he erected Monuments and wrote Epi- 
taphs upon them, and founded a City in Myfa, 
which he called Adrianotheres, 1. e. Adrian's 
Chace, becaufe he had killed a Bear with his own 
Hand nigh that Place. Lucius Verus, the Col- 
legue of Marcus Aurelius, gave into the fame 
Excefs, and while the Parthians were ravaging 
all che Eaft, he amufed himfelf with hunting on 
Horfeback.—~The elder Maximin took no o- 
‘© ther Way to eflablifth Difcipline among his Le- 
‘© gions, than by frequently exercifing them in 
‘¢ Hunting. 

Our Author has fet down the Names of feveral 
Writers upon thefe Subjects of Hunting and Ang- 
ling. The Greeks were the firft who handled that of 
Hunting. Among the French, whom he has men- 
tioned as having treated of it, we find their King 
Charles the UXth, and Gaffon Phebus Count de 
Foix. Asto Fifhing, Oppian wrote a Poem on it, 
towards the fecond Century, which fo delighted Sep- 
timius Severus, that he gave him a Piece of Goid for 
every Line of it; which made them be called the 
Golden Verfes, 
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The Art of Riding is what our Author next touches 
upon. The moft ancient Epoch of it, among the 
Chaldeans, isno higher, he tells us, than the Reign 
ot Ezechias King of Fudab. He hints, astho’ jt 
were yet much later ’ere it was known among the Per. 
fans. TheTreranes and Gymmerians, as he callsthem, 
anorthern People, after having cultivated it four or 
five hundred Years, brought it into Jonia and Ly- 
dia, when they made their firft Incurfion into thofe 
Countries, a little before the Days of Homer, and 
150 Years after the taking of Zroy. - About the time 
of Bellerophon, viz. 13 or 1400 Years before Chrift, 
the Theffalians had acquired the Reputation of fine 
Horfemen. Paffing over the Ages before the O/ym- 
piads, as not to bedepended on, M. Carlencas (fol- 
lowing the Judgment of M. Ferret (of the Acade- 
my of [nfcriptious) fixes the Epoch of Riding. with 
regard to that Part of Greece which isin Lurcze, to 
the firft War of Mefiza, i.e. 743 Years before 
Chrift. It took its firft Rife in Macedonia, trom 
thence it went into Zéefaly, and from that into the 
fouthern Parts of Greecee—The .:thenians were 
very careful to improve the Art of Horfemanthip. 
It was cultivated very early in Jta/y, where alfo it 
continued long in high Repute after the Revival of 
Learning. Among the Grecian Writers on this To- 
pic, our Author particularly commends Xenophon, 
whofe two Difcourfes, thereupon, are fuperior to 
all others of the kind. Ofthe French he mentions 
M. Pluvinel, M. Soleyfel, M. Vanduvil, andM. De 
Ja Gueriniere, with much Applaufe; and has fpoken 
handfomely alfo of the firft Duke of Neweaftle. 
The Gymnastic Art is the laft that has a Place in 
this Performance. Our Author traces it as high as 
the Patriarchs. He mentions the firft Wreitlers 
in Greece, and clofes all with a Word or two 
about the Roman Gladiators, the Tournaments in 
France, and the Spani/a Bull-fights. 
panifa Bull-fig mae 





